TRADE MARK 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The 


Increases Profits From Looms! 


STAYS IN BEARINGS and OFF GOODS 
Less oil stained goods—less oil used and time 
needed to apply it—makes NON-FLUID OIL a 


genuine cost reducer! 


Used to Save Money—In 7 out of 10 Mills 


Get these savings in your mill-send for free testing sample! 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 
292 MADISON AVENUE : NEW YORK 
Works: NEWARK, N. J. 


Southern District Manager: FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 


Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


WAREHOUSES: Providence, R. I. Detroit, Mich. Chicago, IIl. 
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‘The Esquimaux wear leather garments and the 
leather remains soft and pliable even when the tem- 
perature is many degrees below zero. Therefore I 
naturally turn to leather—good leather-—when I 
want a roll covering that will retain its cushion and 
resiliency even over the week end in winter.” 


So says the Gill spinner roll man and so in effect 
say many leading mill superintendents who have 
tried all the leather substitutes and found them want- 
ing In one or more respects. 


‘Good leather, like GILLEATHER, is the only 
roll covering that can consistently pass the 12- 


POINT TEST with a 100°, rating and it’s perform- 


ance on all 12 points (not the life of a roll covering) 
that determines roll covering cost. 


GILLEATHER makes GOOD yarn as long as 
it lasts. Let us explain in detail why this is so and 
also what all 12 requirements of a good roll covering 
are. 


SHEEP ond CALF SKIN 


THER 


Or TOP ROLLS 


SALEM, MASS. 


Southern Representatives: 


Gastonia, N. C., W. G. Hamner. 
Greenville, S. C., Ralph Gossett. 


WHAT’S GOOD ENOUGH FOR 
HIM GOOD ENOUGH FOR 


THE 12 POINT TEST 


w 


11. 


Dallas, Texas, Russell A. Singleton. 


Does it automatically stop spin- 
ning when it makes bad yarn? 
Does it retain its cushion and 
resiliency in low temperatures, as 
over the week-end in winter, and 
as long as it will draft? 

Does it resist flattening or fluting 
over the week-end? 

Does it require a standard diam- 
eter arbor, thus eliminating costly 
changes? 

Is it impervious to excessive hu- 
midity ? 

Does it produce a minimum of 
eyebrows? 

Does it eliminate lap-ups as long 
as it will make good yarn? 

Does it eliminate cockled yarn, 
other factors being correct? 
Does it produce yarn of maxi- 
mum strength for a given staple, 
other factors being correct? 
Does it require a minimum of at- 
tention? 


Does it function properly ALL 
the time until worn out? 

Has time. proved it any better 
than the 600: odd “improved” 
roller coverings that have come 
and gone? 


Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Plowden. 


Greenville, S. C., W. J. Moore. 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING CO., 218 WEST MOREHEAD STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. SUBSCRIPTION 
$2.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2, 1911, AT POSTOFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N. C., 
UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS, MARCH 2, 1897. 
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The 400-Watt 
Type H Mercury 
Lamp has a higher 
light output per 
watt than any other 
light source prac- 
tical in industry. 
Its rated operating 
life is 2,000 hours. 


The General 
Electric auto+” 
transformer has 
been designed 

specifically for 
use with the 
General Electric 
Mercury Lamp. 

Order this aux- 
| ihary equipment 
from the General 
| Electric Vapor 
Lamp Company. 
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Gloom and poor visibility are expen- 
sive luxuries which no modern plant 
can afford in times like these. Human 
eyes—your plant’s most critical con- 
trol devices—operate at s-l-o-w speed 
in dimly lit areas. Needless fatigue 
steals the energy needed to keep eyes 
alert and product quality high. 
Today, you can insure high “see- 
ability” in your plant, night and day, 
without a high premium in extra 


energy costs. Among light sources 


practical for industry, General Electric 


General Electric Vapor Lamp Co. 
895 Adams Street, Hoboken, N. J. 


... Mo costly tax on eyes under Type H Mercury Lamps 


Type H Mercury Lamps lead the field 
in light output per watt. Dollar for 
dollar, you get brighter, safer seeing 
conditions, which provide greater eye 
comfort, greater clarity of fine detail. 

Mercury lighting is most economical 
when it is “engineered” to individual 
plant needs—properly diffused and 
distributed, using approved auxiliary 
equipment. Write either address below 
for further information on the savings 
you can make with these high-efh- 
ciency light sources. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Incandescent Lamp Department 
Dept. 165, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 
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The Tufer trade-mark definitely determines our responsi- 
bility for high quality card clothing. It is a pledge of quality 
to which textile men may look for economical and uniform 
production at all times. 

_ Tuffer has been brought to its present perfection by 72 years 
of experience and craftsmanship, and precision equipment 
in a modern plant. Long ago Tuffer's better, more faithful 
performance became a national tradition. Records of 
Tuffer being in operation ten and even twenty years have 
become known. And favor for Tuer has increased year 

after year until today 7 out of 10 textile mills use Tuer. To 
maintain such records over a period of 72 years, Tuer Card 
Clothing has to be improved constantly day by day. 

A typical example of Tuffer's long service is expressed by a 
customer who writes, “The other day | took off one of our 
Sheet Cylinders put on during 1916 and found each sheet 
stamped ‘Howard Bros.’ During this period it has been run 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: WORCESTER, MASS. 
Southern : 244 Forsythe St., Atlanta Branch Offices: Philadelphia Dallas 
Agents: Colwool Accessories, Ltd., Toronto 2, Canada : 


_ Asbestos, and Silk Cards — 
Fil Top Flats Recovered and 
ylinders from 4 to 30 inches 


ping Cards and inserted-Eye and 
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LARGEST VARIETY 


We can supply you with any type of sulphonated 
oil or adapt any oil to your specific needs. 

Our sulphonated olive oils are made exelu- 
sively from Spanish Olive Oil by special meth- 
ods of sulphonation which make them completely 
soluble. Our Oratol Oil series has an olive oil 
base combined with other vegetable oils of sim- 
ilar characteristics. 

Castor oils, single or double sulphonated, are 
extremely soluble, absolutely clear, low in neu- 
tral fat and available in 35% to 90% concentra- 
tions. 

Monopole Oil is a double sulphonated castor 
oil made in varied concentrations and adjust- 
ments to meet special requirements. 

Every Jacques Wolf product undergoes strict 
laboratory and production control tests. The 
facilities of our laboratories are at your: dis- 
posal. Samples of any product will be sent on 


request. 
Sulphonated Oils 
for Every Purpose 
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Sulphonated 


most generally used: 


SULPHONATED OLIVE OIL w-7zoo 
S-370D.P. W-402B W-555 W-689B 


SULPHONATED CASTOR OIL 


In Every Concentration 


MONOPOLE OIL 
80 A.S. M.D: M.D.D. D.P. P.P. 


SULPHONATED RED OIL 


S.LL. 50° and 85" concentrations 


COCONUT OIL s-23D W-s30c 
MINERAL OIL S-317 W-415A 
SOLUBLE PINE OIL s-i89 s-i90 
PARA OIL 15% and 50% concentrations 


SOAKING OIL 
Silk Oil “S” and Silk Oil “O” 


BOIL-OFF OIL #1 W-425 W-609 S-62D 
BASE OIL S-340A S-396B 58-379 


SPECIAL TYPES 
S-261C Oratol W-746C Oratol W-461A 


MANUFACTURING Coneaines AND IMPORTERS ... PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
Warehouses: Providence, R.1.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Utica, N.Y.; Chicago, Ill.; Greenville, S. C.; Chattanooga, Tenmy 
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...and you get more for your money CORK 
today with the modern roll covering— 


EN years have seen great 
progress along America’s sky- 
ways. In modern airliners, travel is 
swifter, safer, more efficient—and 
costs are down. This same decade 
has brought similar progress in the 
textile industry. Through the bene- 
fits of modern roll covering, leading 
mills are spinning better yarn, 
spinning it more efficiently—and 
spinning it at lower cost. One big 
reason for this progress is that 
today more than 6,000,000 active 
spindles in the country are running 
on Armstrong's Seamless Cork Cots. 
Armstrong’s Cork Cots save mills 


money. The initial cost is no greater 
than that of other roll covering 
material. And in addition, they 


last longer. For after their normal 


period of service, rebuffing makes 
them new again and again. Still 
another saving is the low cost of 
assembling cork cots to rolls. 
Armstrong’s Cork Cots insure 


stronger yarn and better running 


work. Cork cots reduce eyebrowing, 
cause less end breakage, fewer top 
roll laps and less clearer waste. 


They are less affected by hard ends. 


Armstrong's Cork Cots are ideally 
fitted for the exacting job of a roll 


More for your mote ey you/ly 7 T ODA Y 


covering because they are made of 
cork, a material that has all the 
physical properties required in a 
roll covering. Then they are fab- 
ricated with precision by Armstrong 
—uniformity is built rightinto them 
—over the entire spinning surface 
of the cots and throughout their 
entire wall thickness. 


Find out now how your mill can 
benefit by a change-over to the 
modern roll covering—Armstrong’s 


Seamless Cork Cots. Let an Arm- 


strong representative show you 


production figures of mills spinning 
your range of numbers on cork. Or 
write to Armstrong Cork Products 
Company, Textile and 
Shoe Products Division, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


ARMSTRONGS 8 Uxbua Cushion SEAMLESS CORK COTS 
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A Tribute To Southern Cotton. 


Mill People’ 


By R. E. Henry, President A.C. M.A. 


NDERLYING the success of any great and per- 
| | manent industry, or any worthwhile undertaking, 

will be found certain fundamentals that have to do 
with the human element. Invention results from. human 
ingenuity. Production is dependent upon human effi- 
ciency. Perfection comes largely from human. skill. 
Economy is the direct result of human co-operation. 
Even progress is a product of the human heart. The 
human element is the soul of enterprise and the founda- 
tion of successful industrial endeavor. 

I make these statements because it is my earnest inten- 
tion to try to pay a tribute to the worker in the Southern 
cotton mills. 

Who is this much maligned and much praised man? 


Where did he originate? What is his background and 


history? What has been his philosophy as this industry 
has grown from infancy to adulthood? These questions 
and others I will attempt to answer in this character 
delineation as I proceed. 

For the sake of brevity it is assumed that this intelli- 


gent audience can depict social and economic condition; 


between 1865 and 1880, and many present are sufficiently 
near to the 1880 period to know the conditions from that 
date on. 


Eighteen hundred and eighty is generally taken as the 


beginning of the real textile industrial growth in the 


South, and 1880 was only fifteen years after 1865 while 
the South was still prostrate from loss of man power, 
money power, and bled white by reconstruction. 

It is not my intention nor my wish to revive ancient 
sectional feeling by this reference. I am trying only to 
describe a situation which gave birth to the Southern 
cotton textile industry. 


Broadus Mitchell, in his thesis for his Doctor’s Degree 


at Johns Hopkins University, wrote: “The story of the 


rise of cotton mills in the South is a human story. Loy- 
alty, love, purpose, charity, hope and faith are so inter- 
twined with the specifically economic motives as to be 
inseparable from it. This is true of the narrative in all 
its aspects.” 


Now, with reference to the labor supply for cotton 
mills: “There are thousands of persons in the South 
who would gladly and gratefully accept such employment 


*Presented at Annual Meeting of the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, Augusta, Ga. 


to earn a livelihood much superior to that which their 
present means can posibly afford; and would quickly 
become qualified for the work of operatives, under the 
charge and direction of good managers.” This statement 
was made by a sociologist, looking over the distress of 
the South with its agriculture stifled by a one crop pro- 
gram and a surplus of starving people. 

The cotton mills came and the workers came to operate 
them. Whence came they, we shall let Mitchell answe- 
the question. | 

“In the pre-Civil War days, farmers’ daughters fre- 
quently embraced temporary employment in the neigh- 
borhood mills to make money to buy a trousseau or to 
help the family.” He particularly points out that this 
was true with respect to five mills on Deep River in a 
Quaker community in North Carolina. This was not 
considered menial service and the young women often 
married officials in the mills. 


For the sake of review, it might be well to recall that 
cotton manufacturing started in the South as early a; 
1768. In the historical publications of J. Rion McKis- 
sick it is related that cotton goods were manufactured in 
South Carolina as early as 1768. 


In a publication of August Kohn, entitled, ‘““The Cotton 
Mills of South Carolina,” it is set forth that a man by 
name of Hugh Templeton in 1789, seeking to obtain the 
privileges of an inventor, deposited with the State author- 
ities a plan for a carding machine and a spinning ma- 
chine with 84 spindles. 


It is further related in August Kohn’s publication that © 
in 1790 there was in operation at Statesburg, S. C., a 
cotton manufacturing plant. which was run by water 
power, contained carding and slubbing machines and sev- 
eral other useful implements for manufacturing cotton 
goods. It is indicated that this plant also included cotton 
ginning. It is recorded that this machinery was made 
in North Carolina. 


In those days many workers would cultivate their 
farms in the spring and summer and work in the mill in 
the fall and winter. 

Who were these people? 

-T quote from Herring, “Welfare Work in Mill Villages.” 
This statement pertains largely to North Carolina and 
yet it is indicative of all the Southern area, particularly 
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South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky: 

“From about the year 1650 pioneers from the Virginia 
settlement began to straggle into the eastern river bot- 
toms of the wilderness that was to become North Caro- 
lina. Other Englishmen came via the Barbados, or direct 
from the mother country. But other nationalities came, 
too—German Palatines, Swiss, French Hugenots, a few 
New Englanders, and after the Battle of Culloden in 
1746, Scotch Highlanders. To these varied strains, press- 
ing inland from the coast, were added quite as varied 
groups from Pennsylvania, Maryland, and even from the 
back countries of Virginia. The Scotch-Irish (Scotch 
Lowlanders from the north of Ireland), German, Quaker, 
mixed or pure national groups, made their way down the 
great natural highway of the Appalachian Valley.” 

“North Carolina was from 1650 until the 1830’s, when 
immigration set in, a veritable melting pot. The new 
strains came in so gradually that they were well mixed 
in all sections, there being few counties which did not 
furnish a home to several nationalities. 

“To be sure, there were more English and Virginians 
in the East, and this section savored more of England 
in its social, political and domestic life, and more of Vir- 
ginia in its economic system. The Piedmont had smaller 
holdings, more intensive culture, and more varied pur- 
suits. But these variations were as much the result of 
differences in ‘the fertility and contour of the land as in 
the settlers, for even in the East the holdings were never 
very large. The original grants of land by the Lords 
Proprietors in North Carolina to the individual settlers 
were small, seldom over six hundred and forty acres. 
Thus North Carolina did not have the great plantations 
which early characterized her neighbors. Partly because 
of the policy of small grants, partly because of the nature 
of the immigrant, it was in the main a state populated by 
workers, not by “Country Gentlemen,” great rice planters 
or tobacco planters or land speculators. Contrary to the 
current popular idealization there were many artisans, 
blacksmiths, tanners, cabinet makers, potters, shoe- 
makers, weavers, and fullers.” 3 

The very names of York, Chester, Lancaster, 5. C., 
indicate the flow southward of the pioneers. 

These people came South into a melting pot of homo- 
geneity. They lived and loved and labored and neighbored 
over our early settled area. They were our people—our 
blood and our ancestry. The pinch of economic stress 
can apparently dwarf and dwindle personality. That is 
only an external sign. The biological qualities, the genes, 
the seminal qualities of life are not changed, and when 
once the exterior of life gives opportunity these qualities 
of character and Civic responsibilities and capacities again 
predominate. 

If time would have permitted, I am sure I could have 
found in the genealogical records of many of these people, 
ancestors with glorious records in the Revolutionary War. 
Their names are so similar and often the same as those 
whose deeds have been heralded by history. 

I am sure the rosters of the heroic armies of the Revo- 
lution carry their proportionate part of national contribu- 
tion of this group to the founding of the Commonwealth. 


Our students of heraldry, of folklore, of songlore, of idio- | 


matic expression, of facial and bodily features, connect 
our Southland into a strong bond of racial inheritance. 
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Environment may cause an external change, but birth 
and breeding, crippled though they may be by circum- 
stance, will finally express themselves in keeping with 
their intentions and training. 

The Civil War carried the fathers and sons of every 
home into conflict. These noble families did not shirk or 
shun the conflict. Along with all they gave their lives and 
property to what they considered a holy and righteous 
cause. The stacking of arms and the return home found 
widows and orphans, stranded and starving. 


The spirit of these pople was not crushed or defeated. © 


They wanted to go on, and when an industrial opportu- 
nity in the textile mills was offered they took it gladly 
and seriously and did their full part as the South endeav- 
ored to build up an industry to furnish employment for 
its people. 

Socially and economically they have climbed as the 
vicissitudes and varying fortunes of life have come. 

Fine high-type citizens, they have been adding their 
part along with others to make the South grow and pros- 
per. 

When the World War threatened to sweep civilization 


almost into the discard, and when the national stress 


became so great as to demand that this nation should 
participate in the struggle, thousands of husbands and 
sons from the textile mills answered the call to arms. 
Many did not return; some came back wounded and ill. 
They did not complain nor did they play the part of 
slackers. Those who remained at home carried on va- 
liantly and helped the nation provide for its citizens and 
soldiers. ‘Those who came back again joined those who 
were still here and the great industry continued on in its 
industrial program. 

Today in many mills are bronze tablets in honor of 
the heroes who went from the cotton mills into that 
conflict. 

The depression following 1929 caught them with the 
rest. They have carried through that depression with 
valor and sanity. 

In this period of hysteria, when isms and philosophies 


of foreign flavor have treked through this country in 


sugar coated packages, by and large these fine citizens 
have remained fixed in their fundamental beliefs and 


have given a confidence and solidarity to the struggling 


South second to no other steadying factor. 

Thus the picture of Southern textile operatives is one 
of appeal and dignity and social contribution. 

It might add to this tribute to analyze this character 
more in depth and in detail. 

In the first place, this group of people are pioneers. 
They were pioneers when their ancestors came to this 


country; they were pioneers in their migration; they were 


pioneers when they left agricultural life. 

The attitude of the pioneer is purposefulness in life 
and determination to succeed over all hazards. There is 
bravery in heart and conservative thinking in action. 
The Southern textile workers has had to plan conserva- 
tively. His training and heredity have made him con- 
servative. For many long years he has been, and still is, 
an individualist in all of his acts and thoughts. He still 
believes in individual action and in local self-government. 
He is rather retiring in his disposition and not given to 
great enthusiasm and emotions. He is somewhat of a 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Northern N. C-Va. 


Division of S.T.A. 


Has Interesting Meeting 


HE spring meeting of the Northern North Carolina- 
Virginia Division of the Southern Textile Associa- 

tion was held at the Danville Country Club, Dan- 
ville, Va., on Saturday, April 23, 1938. The Division 
Chairman, Mr. W. J. Jennings, of the Minneola Manu- 
facturing Company, Gibsonville, N. C., presided. The 
meeting was called to order at ten o'clock a. m., with a 
large. number in attendance. 


The Reverend O. A. Guinn, of Danville, asked the in- 
vocation; and Mr. L. J. Rushworth, Superintendent of 
the Riverside Cotton Mills, Danville, Past Chairman and 
a member of the Executive Committee of the Division, 
said a few words of welcome to Danville and Schoolfield. 
Mr. Culver Batson, Superintendent of the Consolidated 
Textile Corporation, Lynchburg, Va., responded briefly to 
the address of welcome. 


Chairman Jennings: 1 agree with Mr. Batson in saying 
that we love to come to Danville. One of our cars left 
home an hour before I did this morning, and I beat it 
here. I think perhaps those folks were thirsty and had to 
go by the store down town. ( Laughter.) 


We are glad to have with us this morning Mr. Holt, the 
President of our Southern Textile Association, who will 
now say a few words to us. 


E. M. Holt, President, Southern Textile Association, 
The Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Cooleemee, N. C.: Mr. 
Chairman, I am sorry for the members of the Southern 
Textile Association, because they are always hearing the 
president talk. Presidents are little removed from vice- 
presidents, and we all know what vice-presidents are. 
Anyway, I am glad to be here with you, and I want to 
say that I am very much pleased with the progress the 
Southern Textile Association has made during the past 


year. There must be something in the minds of men which 


makes them spend time and money trying to find out a 
better way to do something. That is evident here, and 
my sincere hope is that you will not have made this trip 
in vain but that you will get something from it—some- 
thing that will make your life happier because you are 
able to do your work more efficiently. I can promise you 


this; if you will put something into this meeting you will 


get something from it. I hope every man here will feel 
free to take part in the discussion or get up and ask a 
question. It is like everything else; you will get from it 
in proportion as you put into it. 

It is indeed a pleasure to be here with you, and I am 
delighted to see so many in attendance. ( Applause.) 


The Chairman: We also have with us a man who is 
known to every Southern cotton-mill man and whom we 
are always delighted to have present at our meetings. He 
is a man who has given his life to the better ment of the 
textile industry in the South, and I am going to call on 
him now—our friend and neighbor, Dave Clark. You 


notice I do not say Mr. Clark, because we know him bet- 
ter as Dave. 


David Clark, Editor, Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C.: 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is a pleasure to me to be 
here today. I think these meetings have done a great deal 
for the textile industry in the South, and I believe they 
are going to be of more and more importance. Recently, 
I think, the textile business has been more discouraged 
than at any other time in the forty years I have known it. 
I have never seen presidents and treasurers more dis- 
couraged. I believe, however, that between now and next 
fall we shall have the most active period of business we 
have ever seen. Millions of dollars of money can not go 
into construction work without that money’s going out to 
everybody—storekeepers, merchants, manufacturers, and 
everybody else. I am also convinced that after that next 
period of prosperity we are going to have a period that 
will make 1929 look like good times. It is up to the tex- 
tile industry to put its house in order. For that reason it 
is necessary for us to come to these meetings and learn 
to operate as efficiently as we can, because there is going 
to come a day when only an efficient mill can survive— 
when many mills will be shut down in the South and 
only the best operated mills will survive. 

I wish I could paint a better picture, but no one can 
waste money without having to pay for it in the end. This 
Government is wasting money now to carry the election 
next fall, and it is the workers who in the end are going: 
to pay for it. Then when that time comes they will look 
to the Government for relief, and there will be no re- 
lief. So let’s prepare for that time which is coming and 
make ourselves and our mills as efficient as we can, in 
order that we may meet the test. ( Applause.) 

Chairman Jennings: We shall get right down to the 
program now, so that we can cover as much ground as 
posible. The carding discussion comes first, and Mr. L. V. 
Andrews is the leader of that. Mr. Andrews, I call on 
you now to take over the meeting. 


Discussion On Carding 


L. V. Andrews, Martinsville, Va.: Gentlemen, this is 
a fine body of men here this morning, and we ought to 
have a good discussion. This is your meeting; I am only 
to ask the questions, and you are to answer them. Let’s 
launch right into it. 


Our first question reads “What changes are necessary 
for running a blend of cotton, rayon, acetate, or viscose 
fibres on pickers, cards, drawing and roving frames? 
W hat changes are necessary for running any of these one 
hundred per cent?” 


Let’s divide that and take up the first part of the 
question. How many are running a blend of cotton and 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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(Continued from last week) 

Due to lack of space we were unable to complete the 
report of the S. T. A. Gaston County Division’s meeting 
in last week’s issue. The remainder of the discussion led 
by Chairman Dilling, follows: 


Weak Spots in Yarn 


Chairman: “What is the best method of preventing 
soft or weak spots in yarn on twisters standing over week- 
ends or longer?” Mr. Winget has agreed to talk on that. 


Mr. Winget: Gentlemen, that is a question held over 
from the meeting we had before and I asked the question 
and I thought I was going to find out something, conse- 
quently I have nothing to tell you. I will tell you what 
made me ask the question. 

We found that when we stopped the twister and raised 
the water roll, say on Friday, with the frame standing on 
Saturday, Sunday; then Monday, when you go in to start 
up you would find that of course the yarn had dried and 
' stuck to the water roll, and we found that that made a 
soft or weak spot. Then we decided that the thing to do 
was to lay out all the water rolls instead of just raising 
them up, lay them out so that the yarn wouldn’t come 
in contact with them, lay them back on Monday morn- 
ing. And, our last condition was sadder than the first 
(laughter), because when we did that, in taking the 
water rolls out they didn’t pick them up straight and lay 
them out; a fellow would pick up one end and make a 
lot of slack yarn on that end and it wouldn’t have it on 
the other end, and when he laid it back then we had 
more kinks than we could ever get straightened out. 

Now then, as you know, in this day and time of cur- 
tailment, sometimes it stands longer than from Friday 
to Monday (laughter). And that complicated the thing 
more. And I was really asking the question to see if we 
could find out what could be done about it, not to tell 
you what could be done about it. I thought maybe some- 
body had some suggestion that would help us on that. 
You know you can’t leave it in the water for ten days, 
two weeks, or three months (laughter). 

W. N. Williams: 
Winget? 

H. G. Winget: Well, I don’t know whether I have or 
not. By the way, that condition existed in the summer 
more than it did in the winter. We didn’t have the trou- 
ble in the winter but during the summer we had it worse, 
very much worse. So it is coming summer again and I 
just wanted to know what to do. I would like to know if 
any of you men know what is the general practice about 
that, if you have noticed that and what you have done 
about it? | 


W.N. Williams: Well, after the roller has been laid 
out of the water and has stood for some time, you can go 
back in a few hours and it is dried and just turn that 


Did you ever find a way out, Mr. 
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roller and the yarn gets loose from it and the trouble is 
over. 


H.G. Winget: 1am glad you mentioned that, because 
we did do that and it helped some. But has somebody 
else had this trouble? | 


Chairman: Mr. Winget, have you tried raising your 
roll before stopping time and let that roll run dry? 

H.G. Winget: No, I don't believe we have. 

Chairman: Let it run long enough for it to get dry. 

H. G. Winget: You thing it will stand for 30 or 60 
days all right, do you? (Laughter.) — ; 


Chairman: 
laughter.) 


I wouldn't promise you that. (More 


S. M. Cauble: We don’t let ours run more than just a 
few minutes, but we do run our rollers a minute or a 
minute and a half until we get the twisters stopped off 
and we haven’t been having that trouble. But of course 


they are dry twisters. We have had no trouble with that. 


I don’t know just how long it would have to run before it 
would really dry, but we haven't tried to raise the roller 
up and keep it up, we let it run a minute or so while we 
are stopping the twister off. 


- H.G. Winget: What I am going to ask now is not this 
same question. In running three-ply, has anybody ever 
had any difficulty in making little loops out of one of the 
ends when the traverse starts back across on fine yarns? 


Chairman: Yes, I have had that trouble. 


H. G. Winget: What do you do, just wrap it around 
the roller once? 


Chairman: Slow down the traverse just as much as 


possible. 


H. G. Winget: 1 believe we have been doing wrong all 
our lives; we should just pull it over the roll, not pull it 
all the way around. (Laughter.) 


Trouble in Twisting Three-Ply 


Chairman: Are there any other remarks on this ques- 
tion? I think we have all answered that the best we 
could. 


The next question is, “When twisting three-ply, what 
causes one of the ends not to be twisted in even at times, 
two ends taking the twist but the third end standing 
loosely?” That is another question by a person having 
trouble along that line and he wants somebody to give 
him an answer. ; 


A. P. Richie: Mr. Chairman, let me answer that. In 
three-ply you find this loop or end, really it is a crow foot 
that comes around, You will find that if your top rollers 
and also your bottom rollers are not dressed properly, 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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The addition of the well known 


KNOWLTON & NEWTON 
Patented 


RETURN AIR CONDENSER 
to its line of 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Knowlton. & Newton Company, Inc., designers and builders 
of processing equipment for textile mills, take pleasure in 
announcing the appointment of the Whitin Machine Works as 
their licensed agent to make and sell the Knowlton and Newton 
Patented Return Air Condenser as associated with pickers. 
Knowlton & Newton Company will handle the napper end. 


Patented in 1935, this splendid invention needs no introduction. 
It is already operating in many mills. We soon realized that 
it was worthy of being handled in a broader selling field, such 
as that of the Whitin organization together with our own. No 
afhliation could be more pleasing to us. 


Records show that since the inception of the industry, attempts 
at home and abroad have been repeatedly made to cope with 
the problem of picker dust. Our condenser as it stands is the 
result of the process of elimination plus ingenuity. 


Completely subjugated, the picker dust collected by the con- 
denser drops from the device like sheets of cotton batting. 
Attached to the ceiling in any part of the room, the condenser 
quietly and efficiently does its work, requiring no attention. It 
is simple, clean cut, and withal inexpensive. One unit cares for 
one to nine picker fans. 


An identification mark of the Knowlton & Newton machine is 
the slowness with which the screen rotates. This action, original 
and unique with us, attracts much interest inasmuch as its move- 
ment is hardly discernable. 


We also have a small individual patented Return Air Condenser, 
to be attached to pickers, which takes care of each picker fan 
individually, confining the air within the picker. We recom- 
mend, however, the large single unit in preference to individual 


condensers. 
Lowell, Mass | 
February 18, 1948. ty7 | 


Pres. & Treas 
KNOWLTON & NEWTON COMPANY, INC. 
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CARD ROOM BOBBINS 
‘CREEL, TWISTER, AND WARP SPOOLS 
SKEWERS 
CLEARER BOARDS 
SCAVENGER ROLLS 
ETC. 


The Terrell Machine Co., Inc 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
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Mt. Airy to Have New Hosiery Mill 


Mt. Airy, N. C-—The Barber Hosiery Mills, incor- 
porated, latest addition to Mt. Airy’s growing industrial 
community, was organized recently by a group of Mt. 
Airy and Surry county business men, and plans were 
announced for starting operation of a new hosiery mill 
here by mid-summer. 


The new company, chartered with an authorized capi- 
tal stock of $100,000, is owned by 30 stockholders. The 
new mill will manufacture a complete line of infants’ and 
misses’ anklets. Several buildings are being considered as 
sites for the plant, but no announcement has been made 
as to its location. 

The officers are T. C. Barber, president; D. C. Lewis, 
vice-president, and W. F. Carter, Jr.,-secretary-treasurer. 
These three, with J. A. Jackson and John P. Frank, com- 
prise the board of directors: All are-residents of Mt. Airy. 

The active direction of the new mill will be in the hands 
of Barber and Carter. Mr. Barber, a native of Stokes 
county, has been in Mt. Airy and connected with the 


| Renfro Hosiery mills here since 1921, when he came here. 


from the Caraleigh mills at Raleigh. 


Mr. Carter, a native of Mt. Airy has spent most of his 
life in this city. He was manager of the Mt. Airy Tele- 
phone company from 1911 until 1917, after which he was 
with the Texas Telephone company in Waco, Texas, 
from 1917 until 1919. He returned here in 1919, and has 
been connected with the Carter Furniture company since 
that time. 


Textile Research Advisers Named 


Washington, D. C.—Directors of the Textile founda- 
tion have decided to concentrate the future work in scien- 
tific research on studies of those fundamental problems 
which are basic to the entire industry. 


To this end, allotments of funds have been made on a 
long-time basis and a group of advisers has been appoint- 
ed to plan and establish the scientific research program. 

Dr. R. E. Rose, director o fthe Dupont technical labor- 
atories at Wilmington, is chairman. 


The members are: 


Harold Dewitt Smith of A. M. Tenney associates, New 
York; Alban Eavenson, Eavenson and Levering, Phila- 
delphia; Dr. H. S. Taylor of Princeton university; Dr. 
Warren E. Smiley, national bureau of standards; Dr: A. 
G. Black of the Department of Agriculture. | 


A large part of this work will be done at the national. 


bureau of standards, but certain fields have been set 
aside for Lowell Textile institute, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and Yale university. 

The Textile foundation was created by act of Con- 
gress and its purpose is for economic and scientific re- 
search for the benefit of the textile industries. 


LINcOLNTON, N. C.—Indian Creek Cotton Mill, re- 
cently sold by the heirs of the late D. P. Rhodes to R. 
P. Dicks, of Rockingham, N. C., brought $19,500, ac- 
cording to the deed recorded here. The deed was signed 
by M. C. Quickel, president of the corporation, and Edna 
Rhodes, secretary. 


‘b> 
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GETTING THE MOST FROM WINDY 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


NEW DIFFERENTIAL PRESSURE ADJUSTER | 
and CONNECTING ROD (No. 50 Winder) 


We have recently developed, for silk mills, a Differential Pressure Adjuster with 
seven positions, instead of four as with the standard Adjuster. Its purpose is to provide 
better control and greater variation of tension and pressure when winding pack- 
ages of small diameter. 

Cones of silk are usually small in diameter, so there is only a slight change in the 
position of the traverse frame back as the package builds up — and a correspondingly 
small arc in which the levers will operate to release tension and pressure and compen- 
sate for the increase in winding speed. 7 

The top four positions of the new Adjuster give the. same results as the four on the 
standard device. The three new positions cause quicker release of tension and pressure 
for the same movement of the traverse rest back, which is in proper proportion to 
the increase in yarn speed. 


These sketches illustrate what happens with 
the standard 4-position Adjuster. With the connect- 
ing rod in the lowest position, the tension and pres- 
sure levers move only part way from horizontal to 

vertical ——- showing that only part of the tension 
and pressure has been released as the — speed 
has increased. 


By connecting to the lowest new position, the 
levers move all the way from horizontal to vertical 
when winding a package that is only 44%” in base 
diameter. This is twice as far as when the standard 
Adjuster is used 
and tension is maintained throughout the building 
of the package. 


and better control of pressure 


It is important for all winding to have the levers start in the horizontal or just 


above the horizontal position. Starting below the horizontal or dead center position. 


causes the levers to bind and prevents the free movement of the traverse frame; start- 
ing them too high takes off tension and pressure which might be necessary to obtain a 
firm foundation when winding on the bare cone or tube. The table below shows how 
the amount of tension and pressure is reduced as the levers go through the full 90° arc. 


10° 98% 40° 17% 70° 34% 
20° 94% 50° 64% 80° 17% 
30° 87% 60° 50% 90° 0% 


The new Adjuster obviates the necessity of using the Auxiliary Levers for Tension 
or Pressure and makes it possible for mills to build softer packages of uniform density — 
by starting with more tension and pressure and ending with less than previously used. 

When installing the new Adjuster, a new and slightly longer connecting rod is re- 
quired. Both parts can be applied easily without any other change in the machine. 
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DRESSING WOOLEN WARP YARNS 
FROM CONES 


The advantages of the magazine cone 


creel which are familiar to most weavers of 
cotton, rayon and other fibres, are also being 
obtained for dressing woolen warps. 

The use of the magazine cone creel on this 
operation permits the utilization of the mod- 
ern high speed dresser reel as shown in the 
accompanying photograph, illustrating a 
recent installation with latest type equip- 
ment. Overend delivery from the cone makes 
possible increase in speed of warp dressing 
from the present level of from 30 to 40 
Y.P.M. to 175 to 200 Y.P.M., with uniform 
tension on every end, and tremendously im- 
proved resultant warps. 

The yarn is kept in single end form on in- 
dividual cones, rather than doubled up to 
48 ends on jack spools, resulting in fewer 
knots, and insuring fresh yarn at all times, 
greatly reducing stock in process. Through 
the magazine form of the creel, continuous 
operation of the dresser reel is maintained, 
as it is not necessary to stop for creeling. 

The coning operation performed on high 
speed Universal winders allows for inspec- 
tion of the yarn when desirable through the 
application of adequate slubbing devices. 

The 5-section warp in the photograph con- 
tains 440 ends of 234 run wool. The time re- 
quired for dressing is 37 minutes, which co- 
incides with the time it takes to beam off the 
warp. Two dresser reels are used with each 
warping unit, and after dressing one com- 
plete warp, the second reel is placed in po- 
sition for dressing the next warp, while the 
first is beamed. All lost time is eliminated, 
and continuous operation assured. 


“THERE'S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


WINDING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 
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“Here is the way to 
BE SURE of— 


1 


CLEAN, SMOOTH TIES 


@ Most mill men know from experience that the 
use of smooth, clean Acme Bale Ties assures neat, 
good-looking bales. 


Acme Steelstrap is widely used by the textile 
industry for the safer, more 
economical shipment of car- 
tons, bundles and wooden 
and corrugated boxes. Loss 
from pilferage is eliminated. 
Costs are lowered. And ship- 
ments are made faster. | 


BE SURE—mail the coupon 
today for your free copy of 
“My Second Strap-Book.”’ It 
gives many suggestions that 
y may save time and money 


m for you.” Doc. Steehtrap 
ACME STEEL COMPANY 


Atlanta, Ga.—603 Stewart Ave., S.W. 
New York, N. ¥Y.—103 Park Ave. 
Chicago—2827 Archer Ave. 
Boston, Mass.—146 Summer St. 


ACME STEEL COMPANY, 2827 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me my copy of “My Second Strap- Book.” 


_] Without any obligation, please have Doc. Steelstrap 
make a diagnosis for us. 


Name. 


City 
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Gaston County Division S. T. A. Discusses 
Carding and Spinning 
(Continued from Page 10) 


sand papered off, and if you run this around one and a 
half times instead of a half around that one end will bear 
back behind your rollers. You stand behind there and 
look and you can see it. And they pile back there usually 
and it goes in and sometimes it will stretch out and run 
around, sometimes it will leave a loop. And it goes right 
on to the traveler. | : 

But I find it best to get by that, is to just run my yarn 
half around the roller. I believe you call it half around, 
and you will find on doubling yarn it will be a great deal 
worse for those loose ends than it would on the other due 
to the fact that your winding is not at an even tension at 
the end and your spools will give it down to the rollers. 


Chairman: Mr. Richie, the purpose of wrapping it 
around the roller one and a half times is for that roller to 
take it up when the end comes down. Now you wrap it 
half around, your end flies into the other end when it 
comes down. Does that give you very much trouble? 


A. P. Richie: Yes, Mr. Dilling, that will give. you 
trouble, but you can get by with that easier than you can 
the other because there is no way to catch the other and 
you do have a chance in catching the waste that you 
would make. You can look out for that. 


Oval Shaped Wire Twister Holders 


Chairman: Is there anything else on that question? 
If not, we will pass on to No. 10, “What are the advan- 
tages of the half around or oval shaped wire twister trav- 
elers?” 


That is a new type of traveler that has come on the 
market recently, I understand, and there has been some 
tests made. We had a man who had agreed to speak on 
that. I don’t know the party myself, and I haven’t seen 
him, but Mr. Carter knows him and he hasn’t seen him 
either. But who has tried that half around or oval shaped 
wire twister traveler? Maybe it is the same as the other, 
but with a different shaped wire. Has anybody tried that 
to where they can tell us anything about it? (Pause.) 


I have tried a few, but not to the extent that I could 
tell anything about them yet. Well, we have a couple of 
traveler men here and I am going to ask them if they will 
tell us something about this new traveler wire. You 
know, we have to sort of watch these salesmen, to see that 
they do not get in too much sales talks with us; but these 
two fine boys will be fair, and I am going to call on them 
to tell us something about this. Have you been selling 
them, Mr. Richie? 


T. L. Richie, Salesman, Victor Ring Traveler Co.: We 
have been selling this half around more so lately than we 
have previously. We have made it for quite some time, 
though, but we started making it more for slub yarns 
than anything else at first. 


By having that half around surface it will allow a slub 
to slip under the traveler much easier and we started out 
making it for that reason more than anything else. Then, 
too, spun rayon came along and it seems as though it 
works much better on that than on the flat traveler, be- 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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IT MAKES BETTER WARPS 
ta.) Less Shedding fb.) Me Foaming 


iT costs LESS TO USE. 


Hishly concentrated (Less required) 


2 page (¢.) No Waste (Clean Floors, Pipes and Kettles) 
IT'S EASIER TO HANDLE 


fai) Dry Form —s_ (b.) Convenient Packages 


“TRIAL LOT AHCO 
REQuEsT 


* A new synthetic warp sizing in DRY form. Patent applied for 


-Arnold- Héfltman & Commany, 4 inc: 


Established 1815. . . Plertat Dighton, Mass. 
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Personal News 


Harry J. Fenton has become manager of the Murray 
Hosiery Mills, Murray, Ky., succeeding William Egoff. 


J. C. Milne has become manager of the Montala Cotton 
Mills of Montgomery, Ala., which are getting into opera- 
tions for the manufacture of materials for making collars. 


F. B. McDonald, formerly with Bibb Manufacturing 
Company, Columbus, Ga., is now superintendent of the 
Sanders Cotton Mills, Winona, Miss. 


Clyde L. Jackson, formerly overseer carding No. 1, 
Gayle Plant, Springs Cotton Mills, Chester, S. C., is now 
assistant overseer of carding with the fninan Mills, In- 
ran. 5. C. 


H. H. Willis, Dean of the Clemson Textile School, ad- 
dressed the Carders and Spinners of the Southern Textile 
Association at their sectional meeting in Greenville on 
April 30th. He discussed the work of the Clemson 
Textile School and how the school is serving the industry. 


T. G. Gray, formerly with the Chadwick-Hoskins Mills 
of Charlotte, N. C., is now superintendent of the Gossett 
Mills at Williamston, S. C. He succeeds J. Manning 
Bolt, who was transferred to the position of superintend- 
ent of the Gossett Mills at Calhoun Falls, S.C. 


Edward S. Tillinghast is now assistant superintendent 
of the Union Bleachery, 
hast has had a number of years’ experience in textiles, 
with the Russell Manufacturing Company, Alexander 
City, Ala.; Pacific Mills, Lyman, S$. C., and Fairtorest 


CL ES 
FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
Manufactured by 

«Clinton Company 
CLINTON, IOWA 

= QUALITY SERVICE 


HOUGHTON STANDARD TOPS 


Suitable for Rayon and Cotton Blends 
| HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
235 Summer St. 
Write or Phone Our Southern Represen 


JAMES E. TAYLOR, Phone 3.3692, Charlotte.N.C. 
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C. B. Wall, formerly connected with the Winville Cor- 
poration of Winder, Ga., is now connected with C. L. 
Upchurch & Sons, Inc., of Athens, Ga., and will be lo- 
cated at their warehouse and plant at Bogart, Ga., as 
machinist. 


Henry E. Littlejohn, formerly Southern manager for 
the Steel Heddle Manufacturing Company, is now con- 
nected with Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, S.C. Mr. Lit- 
tlejohn is employed as stylist and designer and will large- 
ly devote his time to the development of new fabrics and 
New York contacts in connection with same. There will 
be no change in the present operating organization at 
the mill. 


G. E. Officers Re-elected 


New York.—At the meeting of the board of directors 
of the General Electric Company, April 22nd, Owen D. 
Young was re-elected chairman of the board and Gerard 
Swope president of the company. All other officers of 
the company were also re-elected. 


Frank R. Love Transferred To South 


North American Rayon Corporation announces that 
Frank R. Love has been transferred’ from the plant at 
Elizabethton, Tenn., to the Southern district sales office 
at Greensboro, N. C. Mr. Love graduated from the North 
Carolina State College in 1927 and has been with the 
North American Rayon Corporation for seven years. Mr. 
Love will be located in the Greensboro office in a sales 
capacity under H. M. Bailey, Jr., district sales manager. 


Visitors 


Recent callers at our new plant include Dr. Eaward 
Harman Schmidt, scientist and chemist, accompanied by 
Hughes L. Siever, Southern sales manager for the Borne, 
Scrymser Company of New York. 

Dr. Schmidt is visiting the South in connection with 
an investigation into the possibilities of a series of chem- 
ical reactions by which are produced certain condensation 
products that yield peculiar reagents, said to be new in 
the field of chemistry. An investigation is being carried 
on in conjunction with the Borne, Scrymser Company’s 
process for spraying cotton fibres with lubricants and 
conditioning agents. 


COMING TEXTILE EVENTS 


MAY 7 


American Association of Textile Chemists and Color- 
ists, Piedmont Section Spring Meeting, Greensboro, N. C. 


MAY 14 


South Carolina Division of Southern Textile Associa- 
tion, Spring Meeting to discuss Weaving and Slashing. 
Franklin Hotel, Spartanburg, 8S. C., 9:30 A. M. 


MAY 21 


Eastern Carolina Division of Southern Textile Associa- 
tion Spring Meeting at Raleigh, N. C.; Textile Building, 
State College, at 9:45 A. M. 


JUNE 16-17-18 


Southern Textile Association Annual Meeting at May- 
view Manor, Blowing Rock, N. C. 


| 
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SINCE 


The superior finishing qualities of Perkins Calender Rolls 
are the natural result of the broadest experience in this 
highly specialized field of manufacture. | 


Perkins roll shop is the largest in the world. 


Perkins organization is always prepared to build your rolls 
to meet exactly your production requirements. 


Perkins refills and remakes include the rolls of any manu- 
facture, domestic or foreign, for any application in the 
textile industry. 


B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 


PAPER ROLLS 
COTTON ROLLS 
HUSK ROLLS 


COMBINATION 
ROLLS 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


COTTON AND SCHREINER SILK CALENDERS MULLEN TESTERS 
CHASING EMBOSSING DRYING 

CALENDERS CALENDERS MACHINES SQUEEZERS 
ROLLING FRICTION JIGS 


CALENDERS CALENDERS MANGLES WINDERS 
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CONFIDENT 


We don't claim. that 
Sterling Travelers atone 


will improve your work. 
We are confident, how- 
ever, that we can provide 
one that will give the 
best results obtainable. 


Call Our Southern 
Representatives 


GEORGE W. WALKER 
B 1 


ox 
Greenville, S. C. 
D. J. QUILLEN 
Box 443 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


TRAVELER 


HELPING 
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STREA 
LINED 
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Northern N. C.-Va. Division of S. T. A. Has 
Interesting Meeting 


(Continued from Page 9) 


rayon? How many men are running rayon or have run 
it? Only four, it seems. What should you do to run it one 
hundred per cent on the pickers? 

Mr. Batson: There is a certain amount of rayon fibre 
being run, but we have not got into it. Sometimes I think 
we shall have to begin, because in the future I think we 
are all going to do it. It might be well for us to find out 


something about it. Along that line, I should like to ask 


where you make the blend and whether it is best to make 
it on the pickers or at the drawing. 


J. L. Brannon, Overseer Carding and Spinning, Dur- 
ham Cotton Mfg. Co., Durham: In regard to running 


rayon one hundred per cent, Mr. Andrews asked what 
changes are necessary to be made to run it one hundred 


per cent at the pickers or cards. In running one-hundred- 


per-cent spun rayon fabrics, or acetate, or celanese, there 
are not any necessary changes to be made if you run it on 
the old-style pickers. You close up the grid bars so that 


you will take out just as little as possible. There is no. 


cleaning to be done, you know; the problem is to get it 
into formation—in other words, to form it into a lap. I 
went into that last fall as far as F was able to go. It is 
very simple; it does not take a lot of brains to run spun 
rayon; it just takes good common horse sense. Any prac- 
tical carder of experience ought to be able to run it. There 
is no cleaning to be done; keep that in mind all the time, 
and try to get just as much of it into the sliver as it is 
possible to do. Take out as little in strips as posible. Take 
out the mote knives under the cards. Set up the screens 
as close as posible, to eliminate taking out anything, at 
the front and also at the bottom and the top. That is 
about as far as you can go to eliminate taking out any 
waste, becuse that is the cleaning proecss of a card. I 
have heard it said, but I have not had that experience 
with rayon, that it is necessary to change the calendar- 
roll gear and this and that and the other. I have not 
found that necessary. If you go through these regular 
processes of carding that I have mentioned you will find 
that you will get a good, even sliver. Set the flats down 
as close as you can get them. Run your doffer at 400 


r.p.m. and set your cylinder speed at the standard, 105 


r.p.m. 


Going back to the pickers, it is necessary that you run 
them between nothing under 1000 to 1200 r.p.m., due to 
the fact that rayon and acetate fibres are much heavier 
than cotton. The fan should throw the lap evenly against 
the screen, and it is heavy to throw up. But don’t throw 
it up so heavy that it will fall back, because that will curl 
your stock. Most mills, as you know, run 1.5 staple and 
1.5 denier. I generally run 1150 r.p.m. on the fans. 


(Continucd Next Weck) 
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ALL OVER THE WORLD— WHERE rs 


PARAMOUNT — YOU WILL FIND SACO-LOWELL EQUIPMENT 


Throughout the world there is a definite prefer- 
ence for Saco-Lowell equipment. On the conti- 
‘nent and in South America — wherever you 
find a progressive mill you will be certain to 
find Saco-Lowell equipment in operation. 

These mills, realizing the need for de- 

pendable and efficient equipment, have 


followed the lead of America’s great 


f. mills and haveturned to Saco-Lowell for 


their modernization requirements. Saco- 
Lowell engineers invite your inquiry, 
and would welcome the opportunity to 


consult with you on your mill problems. 


In North 


Carolina... 


Saco-Lowell Drawing 
Frames at the Cannon 
' Mills, Plant No. 4, 
Kannapolis, N. C. 


Interior view of the Cia. de Tejidos de 
Rosellon, S. A. Medellin, Colombia, 
showing Saco-Lowell Drawing Frames. 


| In Chile... 


Saco-Lowell Drawing Frames at the 
Fabrica de Tejidos de Algodon, Grace 
y Cia. in ere Chile. 


| Shops 


147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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An Advocate of Free Trade 


ETER MOLYNEAUX, editor of the Texas Week- 

ly, is an enthusiastic advocate of free trade or, 
at least, a much lower tariff than now exists. 

Mr. Molyneaux lives in Texas and is of the 
opinion that, if our tariff walls could be lowered, 
Texas could raise and sell a very much larger 
number of bales of cotton. 

Mr. Molyneaux is either nearsighted and can 
not see beyond the boundaries of Texas or does 
not care what becomes of industries and indus- 
trial workers in other sections of the country, if 
he and his neighbors can increase their prosperity 
by selling more cotton in the world markets. 

If Mr. Molyneaux is well informed he must 
know that textile employees and other industrial 
workers receive very much less wages in England 
and other European countries than in the United 
States and that wages in Japan, China and India 
are very much lower than those of Europe. 

Mr. Molyneaux must also know that a very 
modest reduction of the tariff upon cotton goods 
would result in a flood of goods being imported 
from England, France and Germany and would 
promptly shut down more than half the cotton 
mills in this country as it would be impossible to 
pay our scale of wages and sell goods in compe- 
tition. 

Mr. Molyneaux must know that until the re- 
cent agreement with Japanese textile manufac- 
turers, which limited Japanese importations, 
many of our cotton mills and knitting mills suf- 
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fered because it was impossible to make goods at 
prices as low as they could be made in Japan and 
delivered in America. 


Mr. Molyneaux has the illusion that all that is 


needed for the extension of the cotton trade of 
Texas is to lower the tariff and refuses to con- 
sider evidence that the increase in cotton pro- 


’ duction in Brazil and Argentina resulted from 


the low price of coffee which made the farmers 
of those countries turn to other products. 

He refuses to recognize ‘the fact that a lower 
price for cotton was the motive behind those 
Europeans who promoted cotton — in 
various sections of the world. 

A lower tariff upon cotton goods would un- 
doubtedly be followed by an increase in cotton 
exports because cotton mills in England and 
other European countries would increase their 
operation, knowing that they could sell their out- 
put to the people of the United States and that 
their low wage scale would make it impossible for 
American cotton mills to compete. 

Texas would ship more cotton abroad but be- 
cause of idle mills would sell less in the United 
States. 

Textile workers in England, France, Germany 
and Japan would find employment making goods 
for the people of the United States while textile 
workers. in this country walked the streets and 


their machines stood idle. If Mr. Molyneaux is so 


smart that he can tell us exactly what should be 


done to restore prosperity to the people of the | 


South, he should be able to tell our mills how 
they could operate with their present scale of 
wages and sell goods in competition with a flood 
of goods made by foreign mills which pay no 
such wages. 

Mr. Molyneaux speaks loudly and frequently 
about the prosperity which will result from a 
lower tariff on cotton goods and other products 
and we challenge him to come to North Carolina 
or South Carolina and explain to a cotton manu- 
facturer how he can meet the competition of low 
prices of foreign made cotton goods if the tariff is 
lowered. 

The truth is that in spite of the assertions of 
Mr. Molyneaux, Texas cotton farmers would 
benefit very little from a lower tariff which would 
wreck the cotton mill industry of the South. 

Texas might sell a little more cotton but the 
price would go so low that the farmers would 
have to join the cotton mill employees upon the 
relief line. 

Does Mr. Molyneaux have a plan by which the 
tariff can be reduced without wrecking the tex- 
tile industry of the South or does he favor wreck- 
ing the textile industry of the Carolinas in order 
that Texas farmers may sell more cotton at lower 
prices. 


| 
| 
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The Southern Textile Worker 


N His Augusta address, Pres. Robt. E. Henry 
of the American Cotton Manufacturers Associ- 
ation chose a timely topic for discussion,—The 
Southern Textile Worker, and showed a breadth 
of understanding and his appreciation of all of 


the factors that pomnpase the great cotton textile — 


industry. 


President Henry’s treatment of this subject 
and his delivery indicated the genuineness with 
which he appreciated the contribution of the 
employees. 

His words and phrases were aptly and graphic- 
ally chosen. Those who know Bob Henry, know 
that he is not given to empty expressions of 
meaningless words. 


His own mill and village and his people testify 
strongly of the fine industrial relations that he 
and his people enjoy. His speech, therefore, is no 
fulsome praise but expressions of sincerity. 


His picture of the Southern textile worker is a 
classic because it was spoken by one who knows 
and who has treated the subject free from bias 
and prejudice. 


Let us review some of his statements. 


The Southern textile worker carries in his 
veins good birth and breeding. He has been a 
pioneer making contributions the equal of any 
other average group. 


He is sanely and safely conservative and not 
prone to go far wrong in his thinking because he 
is still fundamental in his thinking. 

He is ambitious in all of those attitudes of life 
that make life better. He has made his contri- 
butions all of the worthwhile things of life, he is 
ambitious to do his part. 

He is ambitious, educationally. His children 
have made scholastic grades and progress, the 
equal of all others. | 

He is conservative in his thinking and dislikes 
too much change. “He will not be rushed or 
crowded,” says President Henry. 

He has handled his economic problems as well 
as any other corresponding group and so we 
might go on. 

President Henry has taken this man and 
placed him before the public in his true light so 
that all who care to know him and see him as he 
really is can do so. 

President Henry is to be congratulated upon 
the choice and treatment of his subject. 

It may not be amiss to say that while this de- 
scription was of necessity President Henry’s, it 
also represents the opinions of thousands of other 
people in the South, many of whom are not con- 
nected with the industry. 


Republic and 
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“The picture of Southern textile operatives is 


one of appeal and dignity and social contribu- 
tion.” 


Hospitalization Insurance 


UR editorial of last week, under the above 
title, might have been construed by some as 
advice against group insurance but we had no 
such purpose. 


We think very highly of group insurance and 
believe that both of the North Carolina com- 
panies, writing hospitalization insurance, are 
financially sound but neither are yet under the 
supervision of the State Commission of Insur- 
ance, either as to rates, reserves or form of finan- 
cial statement. 


Writing large group hospitalization insurance 
policies, without proper safeguards, might injure 
the cause of group insurance and it was for the 


good of group insurance that the editorial was 
written. 


We certainly did not mean to suggest that any 
question should be raised relative to hospitaliza- 
tion insurance written under the strict supervis- 
ion of insurance commissioners, in conjunction 
with group life or other forms of insurance, by 
authorized companies. 


Labor Tries To Save Its Face 


HAT contemptible organization known as the 
National Labor Relations Board appears to 
be trying to save its face. Chas. Fahy, general 
council for the Board announced last week that 
the board was contemplating ‘‘reopening” the 
“several other cases’ under the 


Supreme Court ruling in a Kansas City stock- 
yards case. 


The Supreme Court ruled that acceptance of 


findings of other officials without giving the 


agents a “reasonable opportunity” to contest 
them was a “‘vital defect.” 


The board might revoke its order in the Re- 


public case “because a similar situation prevails 
there,”’ Fahy said. 


Having made decision after decision solely for 
the purpose of aiding the CIO and absolutely 
without regard for justice or law, the National 
Labor Relations Board found itself up against 
Courts which would make decisions according to 
law and with the view of giving justice to both 
the employers and the CIO and is — an 
effort to save its face. 
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An Advocate of Free Trade 


ETER MOLYNEAUX, editor of the Texas Week- 

ly, is an enthusiastic advocate of free trade or, 
at least,.a much lower tariff than now exists. 

Mr. Molyneaux lives in Texas and is of the 
opinion that, if our tariff walls could be lowered, 
Texas could raise and sell a very much larger 
number of bales of cotton. 

Mr. Molyneaux is either nearsighted and can 
not see beyond the boundaries of Texas or does 
not care what becomes of industries and indus- 
trial workers in other sections of the country, if 
he and his neighbors can increase their prosperity 


_by selling more cotton in the world markets. 


If Mr. Molyneaux is well informed he must 
know that textile employees and other industrial 
workers receive very much less wages in England 
and other European countries than in the United 
States and that wages in Japan, China and India 
are very much lower than those of Europe. 

Mr. Molyneaux must also know that a very 
modest reduction of the tariff upon cotton goods 
would result in a flood of goods being imported 
from England, France and Germany and would 
promptly shut down more than half the cotton 
mills in this country as it would be impossible to 
pay our scale of wages and sell goods in compe- 
tition. 

Mr. Molyneaux must know that until the re- 
cent agreement with Japanese textile manufac- 
turers, which limited Japanese importations, 
many of our cotton mills and knitting mills suf- 
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fered because it was impossible to make goods at 
prices as low as they could be made in Japan and 
delivered in America. 


Mr. Molyneaux has the illusion that all that is » 


needed for the extension of the cotton trade of 
Texas is to lower the tariff and refuses to con- 
sider evidence that the increase in cotton pro- 


~ duction in Brazil and Argentina resulted from 


the low price of coffee which made the farmers 
of those countries turn to other products. 

He refuses to recognize the fact that a lower 
price for cotton was the motive behind those 
Europeans who promoted cotton production in 
various sections of the world. 

A lower tariff upon cotton goods would un- 
doubtedly be followed by an increase in cotton 
exports because cotton mills in England and 
other European countries would increase their 
operation, knowing that they could sell their out- 


put to the people of the United States and that 


their low wage scale would make it impossible for 
American cotton mills to compete. 
Texas would ship more cotton abroad but be- 


cause of idle mills would sell less in the United 


States. 

Textile workers in England, France, Germany 
and Japan would find employment making goods 
for the people of the United States while textile 
workers in this country walked the streets and 
their machines stood idle. If Mr. Molyneaux is so 
smart that he can tell us exactly what should be 
done to restore prosperity to the people of the 
South, he should be able to tell our mills how 
they could operate with their present scale of 
wages and sell goods in competition with a flood 
of goods made by foreign mills which pay no 
such wages. 

Mr. Molyneaux speaks loudly and frequently 
about the prosperity which will result from a 
lower tariff on cotton goods and other products 
and we challenge him to come to North Carolina 
or South Carolina and explain to a cotton manu- 
facturer how he can meet the competition of low 
prices of foreign made cotton goods if the tariff is 
lowered. 

The truth is that in spite of the assertions of 


Mr. Molyneaux, Texas cotton farmers would © 


benefit very little from a lower tariff which would 
wreck the cotton mill industry of the South. 

Texas might sell a little more cotton but the 
price would go so low that the farmers would 
have to join the cotton mill employees upon the 
relief line. 

Does Mr. Molyneaux have a plan by which the 
tariff can be reduced without wrecking the tex- 
tile industry of the South or does he favor wreck- 
ing the textile industry of the Carolinas in order 
that Texas farmers may sell more cotton at lower 
prices. 
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The Southern Textile Worker 


i” His Augusta address, Pres. Robt. E. Henry 
of the American Cotton Manufacturers Associ- 
ation chose a timely topic for discussion,—The 
Southern Textile Worker, and showed a breadth 
of understanding and his appreciation of all of 
the factors that compose the great cotton textile 
industry. 


President Henry’s treatment of this subject 
and his delivery indicated the genuineness with 
which he appreciated the contribution of the 
employees. 

His words and phrases were aptly and graphic- 
ally chosen. Those who know Bob Henry, know 
that he is not given to empty expressions of 
meaningless words. 


His own mill and village and his people testify 
strongly of the fine industrial relations that he 
and his people enjoy. His speech, therefore, is no 
fulsome praise but expressions of sincerity. 

His picture of the Southern textile worker is a 
classic because it was spoken by one who knows 
and who has treated the subject free from bias 
and prejudice. 

Let us review some of his statements. 

The Southern textile worker carries in his 


veins good birth and breeding. He has been a 


pioneer making contributions the equal of any 
other average group. 


He is sanely and safely conservative and not 
prone to go far wrong in his thinking because he 
is still fundamental in his thinking. 

He is ambitious in all of those attitudes of life 
that make life better. He has made his contri- 
butions all of the worthwhile things of life, he is 
ambitious to do his part. 

He is ambitious, educationally. His children 
have made scholastic grades and progress, the 
equal of all others. 

He is conservative in his thinking and dislikes 
too much change. “He will not be rushed or 
crowded,” says President Henry. 

He has handled his economic problems as well 
as any other corresponding group and so we 
might go on. 

President Henry has taken this man and 


placed him before the public in his true light so 


that all who care to know him and see him as he 
really is can do so. 

President Henry is to be congratulated upon 
the choice and treatment of his subject. 

It may not be amiss to say that while this de- 
scription was of necessity President Henry’s, it 
also represents the opinions of thousands of other 
people in the South, many of whom are not con- 
nected with the industry. 
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“The picture of Southern textile operatives is 


one of appeal and dignity and social contribu- 
tion.” 


Hospitalization Insurance 


UR editorial of last week, under the above 

title, might have been construed by some as 
advice against group insurance but we had no 
such purpose. 


We think very highly of group insurance and 
believe that both of the North Carolina com- 
panies, writing hospitalization insurance, are 
financially sound but neither are yet under the 
supervision of the State Commission of Insur- | 
ance, either as to rates, reserves or form of finan- 
cial statement. | 


Writing large group hoanitalieation insurance 
policies, without proper safeguards, might injure 
the cause of group insurance and it was for the 


good of group insurance that the editorial was 
written. 


We sectataby did not mean to suggest that any 
question should be raised relative to hospitaliza- 
tion insurance written under the strict supervis- 
ion of insurance commissioners, in conjunction 
with group life or other forms of insurance, by 
authorized companies. 


Labor Tries To Save Its Face 


HAT contemptible organization known as the 
National Labor Relations Board appears to 
be trying to save its face. Chas. Fahy, general 
council for the Board announced last week that 
the board was contemplating “reopening” the 


Republic and “several other cases” under the 


Supreme Court ruling in a Kansas City stock- 
yards case. 


The Supreme Court ruled that acceptance of 
findings of other officials without giving the 
agents a “reasonable opportunity” to contest 
them was a “vital defect.” | 


The board might revoke its order in the Re- 


public case “‘because a similar situation prevails 
there,” Fahy said. 


Having made decision after decision solely for 
the purpose of aiding the CIO and absolutely 
without regard for justice or law, the National 
Labor Relations Board found itself up against 
Courts which would make decisions according to 
law and with the view of giving justice to both 
the employers and the CIO and is making an 
effort to save its face. 
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Has Successful Meeting 


HIGHLY successful and entertaining annual meet- 

ing was held by the American Cotton Manufactur- 

ers’ Association at Augusta, Ga., on April 29th 
and 30th. Inspirational and instructive addresses were 
presented by some of the leading men in the industry 
and others. 

Robert E. Henry, president of the Association and one 
of the outstanding mill executives of the South, took for 
the theme of his talk, ‘“The Southern Mill Worker,” and 
his address appears in full in this issue. 

Dr. Julian S. Miller, editor of the Charlotte Observer, 
was loudly applauded during his address for his frequent 
sallies against the spending policies of the New Deal and 
his barbed replies to recent articles in nationally circu- 
lated magazines dealing with purported conditions in a 


W.M. McLaurine, Secretary (left), and K. P. Lewis, First Vice- 
President 


few mill villages. Mr. Miller defined industry as “the 
American people honestly, legitimately and sometimes 
profitably employed.” 

Answering the President’s criticism of wages in South- 
ern cotton mills, the speaker quoted the Government’s 
own figures to show that 30 to 40 per cent of the price of 
cotton goods. goes into wages, while in all other industries 
the percentage stands at about 18 per cent. In closing 
he declared that the South must be prepared to “repel all 
malevolent forces aimed at undermining its cotton textile 
industry” and must also fight the economy of scarcity 
which has resulted in large scale cotton growing abroad 
to the detriment of the agricultural future of the South. 

In his annual report, W. M. McLaurine, secretary of 
the Association, explained that Southern cotton mills were 
‘loathe to curtail production until it became inevitable’ 
and that the delay in curtailing operations was in order 
to form a policy as harmless as possible for the opera- 
tives. 

“In fact,” he stated, “curtailment has been deferred 
far beyond the time and need for its enactment.” 

“Each mill man has seriously considered the worker’s 
welfare in the curtailment program, even to conferring 
with Government agencies and giving out definite infor- 
mation and assisting in the securing of unemployment 
insurance. Concessions in regard to rents, lights and 
water have been freely granted.” 

Mr. McLaurine declared that “practically all mills still 


observe the 40-hour work week, the minimum hourly 
wage scale, and the elimination of minors under 16 years 
of age from industry...... It is true that under the 
stress of competitive and declining prices that the third 
shift came into being again, but we hope that some day 
soon it will pass forever into one of the ‘forbidding fields’ 
of approach,” 


Dr. M. L. Brittain, head of the Georgia School of 
Technology, also took occasion to defend Southern mill 
villages. He expressed himself unable to understand 
why writers from the North and East should undertake 
to pick out flaws in the mill village system and then over- 
look the “deadening slums’’ in the large cities of the 
North. He praised cotton mill owners for the way they 
have gone about supplying work and wages and better 
living conditions to sharecroppers. He pointed out that 
the Government itself has not been able to solve the 
problem raised by the poverty of the “croppers” but that 
cotton ‘mills have taken thousands of poor farmers and 
made efficient and well paid operatives out of them, He 
suggested that Southern industrialists extend their efforts 
into predominantly agricultural counties in order to raise 
the standard of living of farmers in those localities by 
supplying them with work in off seasons and a market 
for their produce. 


Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, President of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, traced the historical importance of cot- 
ton in the development of this country, and stressed the 
fact that entirely too much cotton is being replaced with 
articles of paper and synthetic fibers. 

He also stressed the importance of research work in 
establisihng new uses for cotton and cotton products, 
and the fact that the materials which are now substitut- 
ing for cotton are the result of intensive research work 


Robert R. West, Second Vice-President (left), and R. E. Henry, 
Retiring President 


on the part of their sponsors. He said that increased 
efforts must be made in research, merchandising and pro- 
motional work. 

John H. Cheatham, president of the Georgia-Kincaid 
Mills of Griffin, Ga., was elected president of the Asso- 
ciation at the closing session. Mr. Cheatham succeeds 
Robert E. Henry, president of Dunean Mills of Green- 
ville, S. C. 


Kemp P. Lewis, president of the Erwin Cotton Mills 
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of Durham, N. C., was elected first vice-president. Rob- 
ert R. West, president of the Riverside and Dan River 
Mills of Danville, Va., was chosen second vice-president. 
The following mill men were named members of the 
board of government: Scott Russell, William H. Entwis- 
tle, Charles A. Cannon, Hugh Comer, W. D. Montgomery 
and Arthur Emory. Comer Jennings was reappointed to 
the Student Loan Fund Committee. 


Mr. Chatham was born in Greenwood, S. C.; received 
his education in the schools of that county and was 
graduated from Furman University, Greenville, S. C. 
For several years after leaving school he was employed 
by a bank. His first job in the textile industry was as 
president of the Easley Cotton Mills. His success in that 
position led to his appointment as president of the Hart- 
well Mills. Later on, he was named head of the Georgia- 
Kincaid Mills, the Lowell Bleachery, South, the Toccoa 
Mills, and’ the Rushton Mills. All of these mills have 


been operated efficiently and profitably under his man- | 


agement. He has achieved a fine reputation in the South 
for his ability to take over rundown mill properties and 
restore them to the former eminence. 


Only two resolutions were presented at the meeting, 
one expressing condolence over members who have died 
in the last year and the other voicing thanks to all who 
contributed in making the convention a success. 


Herman Cone of Greensboro, N. €., presented Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry with a pair of silver candlesticks and a silver 
punch bowl on behalf of the Association in observance of 
the twenty-fourth anniversary of their wedding. 


Thomas H. Webb, David Clark and William M. Mc- 
Laurine reported on the progress of the Student Loan 
Fund and told of the number of young men it had helped 
to secure a textile education in the last year. Among the 
donors to the fund were the following: B.C. Plowden, 
Griffin, Ga., $250; Leon Lowenstein, $250; George I. 
Seidman, $250; Harry M.-Leslie, $250; Deering Milli- 
ken Co., $250; Springs Cotton Mills, $250; Robert E. 
Henry, $250; Kemp P. Lewis, $250; Elliott Springs, 


$250. | 

George P. Ray reported for the General Arbitration 
Council for the Textile Industry. He reported that in 
1937 the council received 150 applications for arbitra- 
titon, which resulted in forty-six actual arbitration hear- 
ings and awards. During the first three months of this 


year the council has heard and rendered awards in twenty 
cases. 


H. K. Hallett in Automobile Wreck 


H. K. Hallett, of Charlotte, N. C., Southern manager 
of the Kendall Company and his assistant, Colonel Bax- 
ter, were both painfully injured when their car skidded 
near Carlisle, S. C., and crashed into the sides of a 
bridge. Both were confined for several days to a hospital 
at Union, S. C. Mr. Hallett was injured in his knees, 
while Colonel Baxter had bad scalp wounds and was 


unconscious for some time. Neither was permanently 
injured. 
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Gaston County Division S. T. A. Discusses 
Carding and Spinning 
(Continued from Page 12) 


cause you don’t have that bend in there that flat wire 
traveler will give you. I have tried it out a number of 
places on plain work and I have run on a good many fel- 
lows that like it. I think that is all I have to say on it. 


Chairman: 1 will now ask Mr. A. D. Carter, Vice- 
President, Carter Mills, Gastonia, to tell us something 
about it. 


A. D. Carter: Well, Mr. Dilling, I have been fooling 


- around with travelers about 17 or 18 years. I find that 


mills that are twisting, that have a hard twisted yarn, get 
a better result from oval than from a flat traveler, due to 
the fact that a flat traveler takes a different position on 
the ring than an oval traveler, a traveler doesn’t run abso- 
lutely perpendicular to the ring anyway and you can 
adjust the position much easier on the oval than a flat 
traveler. 

Now, we have made over 250 different styles and kinds 
of travelers since we have been in business. We find 
that the rayon mills are using a perfectly round traveler 
in quite a few of the mills and everybody making thread 


~ yarns have gone to the perfectly round traveler. 


Now I notice several men in here that are using the 


half round traveler and I was anxious to hear what they 


have to say about it. 
Reworked Spinning and Twisting Rings 

Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Carter. Has anybody 
else had any experience with this? 

Well, we will pass that and go to the next question. 
“Ts it worthwhile to rework spinning and twister rings? 
Does the additional service pay for the cost of rework- 
ing? Do they require more travelers?” 

We have been trying that long enough now to have 
some opinion about it. Mr. Will Long was to talk about 
that, but he had some problem this week that has taken 
up more time than he has been able to get and he couldn’t 
get to it. But a number of us have had experience with 


reworking rings, so tell us what your experiences have 
been. 


A. P. Richie: 1 just wonder if we want to take up the 
spinning ring or the twister ring? 


Chairman: Either one that you have had experience 
with. 


A. P. Richie: We have had good results from the spin- | 


ning rings. First, you want to take into consideration 


what condition your rings are in when you have them. 


reworked. If it is a worked out ring, you will not get 
very good results from the reworked rings. You will use 


more travelers and it will not be a paying proposition, 


but if your rings are, I will say, in fairly good shape, you 
can rework spinning rings and twister rings and get good 
results. 

I will state further that it will not add anything to 
your traveler cost. But first you want to take into con- 
sideration the shape your rings are in because we know 
that in the reworked ring we haven’t got a new ring, and 
we may expect that. We cannot expect it to run as good 
as a new ring, but if they are not worn too much it is a 
paying proposition. | 
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W.N. Williams: What about the twister rings, Mr. 
Richie, have you tried that? 


A. P. Richie: Yes, I have had a number of those. I 
found that it is very satisfactory. 


John W. Long: I have found it doesn’t pay to rework 
a spinning ring, regardless, but I think it is all right on a 
twister ring. I think there is a time to rework them, but 
I have tried spinning rings and the life of them is too 
short after you rework them, for the price you pay for 
them. 


Chairman: Is there anything else on this subject? 


H. G. Winget: Mr. Dilling, I assume when you are 
speaking about reworked rings you are talking about re- 
working your own. I wouldn’t want to tackle any that 


_ these fellows come around to sell you that come from 


somewhere else. 


Chairman: I think Mr. Richie is right there, it largely 


_ depends on the condition that your rings are in whether 


you can rework them or not. I think you could repolish 
a ring that is not worn too much and it would be better, 


but one that is worn I don’t think it would be worth- 
while. 


H. G. Winget: I think that if it is bad enough for 


_ somebody to throw away, you better leave it alone. 


Safety 
Chairman: Our last question is, “What are the bene- 
fits in operation of a mill in giving special attention to 
accident prevention and proper rendering of first aid?” 
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Mr. S. H. Sherman, Supt., Trenton Cotton Mills, Gas- 
tonia, has agreed to talk to us a little about this. 


S. H. Sherman: Mr. Chairman, I have quite a lengthy 
essay here on the subject, a thing that possibly some of 
us don’t give the proper attention that it deserves, but 
due to the lateness of the hour I am going to fold it up 
and put it back in my pocket and just make a few brief 
remarks on what I consider to be an important subject. 

You have noticed perhaps that practically every man 
that has gotten on his feet has mentioned that human ele- 
ment. You have learned about your cotton and I believe 
we decided we can’t do anything about it; we have 
learned something about improved methods of operating 
our machinery and we can do something about that. 
Then we have the other important elements, the human 
equation, and safety and first aid are concerned with this 
human equation. 


No matter how good your cotton is or how well you 
prepare it or how accurately you set your machinery, 
your employees are going to have to handle the work 
through the mill and on their skill and efficiency depends 
a good deal the quality of the work you get out at the 
other end. So if there is anything you can do to improve 
the health and happiness and efficiency of these em- 


ployees is going to mean better work in the finished 
product. 


I don’t know of anything which will help to improve 
the morale of a-plant, particularly one that is having a 
bad accident record, than the first aid training. First aid 
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Mill 


Newton, N. C.—Plans are announced by the Ridge- 
view Hosiery Mill Company to purchase additional full- 
fashioned hosiery machines. The company also manu- 
factures hose, using circular knitting machines. 


-Dovuctas, Ga.—Douglas Silk Products Company is 
installing 15 additional hosiery machines. The company 
has finished a new addition, measuring 55 by 230 feet, 
for the new machinery. The weekly payroll will be in- 
creased to $2,500. The hosiery is shipped East for fin- 
ishing. 


NAHUNTA, GA.—Approximately 50 women operatives 
will constitute the operating personnel of the city’s new- 
est industry, the Nahunta Hosiery Mills, which have been 
moved here from Newark, N. J., and which will soon get 
into full production. ‘The new mill is located on Satilla 
avenue. 


RaALeicH, N. C.—A charter was issued April 23rd to 


Raleigh Mills Co., of Raleigh, to make textile products . 


under authorized capital of 1,25 shares of stock, with 
three shares subscribed by Oscar Leach, Rebecca Merritt, 
and Edna L. Adams, all of Raleigh. 


WINsTON-SALEM, N. C.—Measuring 100 by 190 feet, 
the Hanes Hosiery Mills have begun the construction of 
an addition that will represent a cost of approximately 
$75,000. The addition will be two stories and was de- 
signed to take care of present production and no new 
equipment will be installed, according to an announce- 
ment by officials of the mills. The Hanes Hosiery Mills 
are engaged in the manufacture of women’s seamless 
hosiery, using 2,000 circular knitting machines. 


WayNeEssoro, VA.—The Crompton-Shenandoah Com- 
pany plans to construct an addition to the unit of the 
company on South River, with the construction work to be 


started at once. The addition will represent an expendi- 


ture of $12,000. It will be constructed solely to improve 
working conditions in the velveteen division. The addi- 
tion will be constructed by the management of the com- 
pany under the supervision of an architect, but no outside 
contractor will be employed. Local labor will be used. 


SHELBY, N. C.—At a special hearing recently Judge 


E. Y. Webb granted W. E. Mason, owner and manager | 
of the Queen Anne Cotton Mill of Ellenboro, Rutherford 


County, until June 5th to submit a plan for reorganiza- 
tion of the mill. 

June 18th was set as the date for the final hearing on 
the matter. The mill is now operating under Section 
77-B of the Bankruptcy Act. An audit will begin imme- 
diately. | 

Attorneys who represent the claims of creditors, and 
O. M. Mull, of Shelby, attorney for the mill, were at the 
hearing. Liabilities of the plant were listed at about 
$65,000 and assets almost the same. Some 75 employees 
are now operating the plant. 
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engaged in the manufacture of uniform cloths, 
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Mill News Items 


Mitits, Mp.—A recently organized concern here 
is the Elko Company, which is headed by Robert C. 
Stephenson, of Newton Square, Pa., and John C. Steph- 
enson, of Torresdale, Pa. The new company was organ- 
ized for the purpose of operating a dyeing and finishing 


plant. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA—The Charlottesville Woolen 
Mills have had work under way expanding the dyeing 
department and enlarging the powerhouse at the mill. 
Additional facilities to be installed include a 220-horse- 
power high-pressure water-tube boiler. These mills are 
using 
2,520 spindles and a battery of 52 looms. 


WYTHEVILLE, Va—C. G. Carpenter and Albert B. 
Carpenter, of Marion, N. C., who recently sold the Blue 
Ridge Hosiery Mill in Marion to Albert C. Hewitt, Jr., 
will move to this place and operate a hosiery mill. The 
building here which formerly housed the Inspiration 
Hosiery Mill has been purchased by the Carpenters. 
They will equip the plant with modern hosiery machines 
and auxiliary equipment for the manufacture of men’s 
hose. About sixty operatives will be employed. 


ORANGEBURG, S. C.—-At the local unit of the Santee 
Mills two Diesel engines are being installed to replace 
the steam engine which has been in use at the mills for a 
number of years. This is a part of the program which 
the company has had under way for some time and re- 
placing old machinery with equipment of more modern 
design and efficiency. 

During the time these two engines are being installed it 
was necessary to close down the mills, and the mills for 
several weeks have been speeding up production in orde: 
to equalize the time the operatives had to be idle. 

The two engines are 300 horsepower and 600 horse- 
power, respectively. It was not announced just how long 
would be required to install the new engines. 


RicHMonp, VA.—The Emporia Textile Mills, Inc., 
with principal office in North Emporia, Va., filed a peti- 
tion in United States District Court here for reorganiza 
tion under Section 77-B of the Bankruptcy Act. An 
order was signed by Judge Robert N. Pollard, appointing 
R. W. Jordan and R. W. Little, of Emporia, and P. G. 
Bowman, of Little Rock, as temporary trustees. A hear- 
ing was set for May 20th to determine whether the trus- 
teeship should be made permanent. 

The petition sets forth that the mill, which manufac- 
tures and sells upholstery and drapery fabrics, was unable 
to meet its debts as they mature. It was also asserted 
that accounts payable of $26,217 were past due and that 
current assets amounted to only $21,517. Total assets, 
both fixed and current, were listed as $91,060, and total 
known liabilities were put at $64,534. 


“The petitioner’s largest creditors have expressed the 
opinion that it would be to the best interest of all con- 
cerned that reorganization be had,” it was stated. 
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WILD SWEET WILLIAM. Fragrant and 
showy pink blossoms in summer. 10 for 
25c. Orchidwood Gardens, Liberty, N. C. 


FLOWER PLANTS — Asters, 
zinnias, cosmos, 
tunias, pansies, 


marigolds, 
bachelor buttons, pe- 
English Daisies, pinks, 
searlet sage, snapdragons, carnations. 
Doz., 20c; $1.00—100. Postpaid. Wil- 
mington Plant Co., Wilmington, N. C. 


Thinks Textiles 
Will Improve Soon 


‘Columbia, S. C.—After attending 
the annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, which was held in Augusta, Ga.., 
last week, Alfred E. Colby, president 
of Pacific Mills, of Boston, Mass., ar- 
rived in Columbia and, in the course 
of an interview, ventured the opinion 
that business generally would begin 
improving in August or September 
and continue on the upgrade. 


Mr. Colby and Mrs. Colby are the 


guests of Mr. and Mrs. W. Pinckney | 


Hamrick, at their home, 804 Whaley 
street. Mr. Hamrick is superintend- 
ent of the Pacific Mills, located in 
Columbia. 


Speaking of the convention, Mr. 
Colby declared, “Southern manufac- 
turers are of the opinion that busi- 
ness will register definite improve- 
ment within the next three months. 
We have seen the worst of the cur- 
rent recession and even now I notice 
some improvement in our business. 
Not much, but some.” 


Regarding the future of the textile 
industry in the South, the Pacific 
Mills executive expressed extreme op- 
timism. 

“There is no question regarding 
the bright future of the textile in- 
dustry in the South. It should do 
the business,” he declared. 


Mr. Colby based his opinion not 
only on the fact that the South was 
the nation’s principal cotton produc- 
er, but also “because a_ sufficient 


number of finishing plants are located 
there.” 


Speaking in a more specific vein by 
referring to South Carolina particu- 
larly, he said, “In South Carolina we 
find good labor, fine means of trans- 
portation and excellent highways. 
We,” he continued, speaking of his 
firm, “established in South Carolina 
in 1916, the time we purchased this 
mill property in Columbia. Our re- 
lations with our labor and everyone 
else was, and remains, pleasant. In 
1924 we purchased our mill near 
Spartanburg and we have always 


been glad we located in South Caro- 
lina.” 
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Gaston County Division S. T. A. Discusses 
Carding and Spinning 


(Continued from Page 23) 


training has for its primary object the prevention of acci- 
dents. Possibly some of you have the idea that I had 
before I got into this work, that first aid had to do with 
bandaging up people who have been severely injured, 
taking care of the wounded and the bleeding and the 
dying, but there is more to it than that. That is an im- 
portant part of it, but the little splinter, the little break 
in the skin, is just as important, it is just as important to 
take care of that minor injury as it is to take care of the 
man who is bleeding to death or has the breath knocked 
out of him or some of the major injuries. And the reason 
is, that this major injury is going to receive attention, 
but it is so easy to overlook the minor injury, and what 
happens?- It becomes infected, the man loses time, loses 
his wages, and with the increase in your accident record 
the morale of your plant goes down. 


Safety and first aid can be made popular by approach- 
ing it from the other angle and by showing the man that 
it is going to be some real benefit and work to his ad- 
vantage, that it is going to save him from getting hurt, it 
is going to get him well quickly when he does get hurt 
and he is. not going to be permanently disabled when 
promptly and properly given first aid. 


Before we started the first aid work we averaged one 
infection a month in our plant, most of them caused from 
splinters from wooden spools and lack of proper attention 
to those small breaks in the skin. After a course in first 
aid, which took in only a small portion of the employees 
in the plant, the reduction in those infections were com- 
plete; a hundred per cent. We haven't had an infection 
since that course was taught, and it is due to the added 
interest which that first aid course has given our em- 
ployees in safety and first aid work. They realize the 
injury which can happen to them and the consequences, 
and they analyze their jobs and learn to overcome the 
hazards with which they may come in contact with. 


It costs money and takes time to train new employees 
if your accident rate knocks out your key men or any 
worker in the plant. It is going to cost you to train 
someone else to carry on that job and in the meantime 
you are going to get more or less bad work. This is 


something that we can do something about, it is not like | 


the cotton situation, so let’s get off the merry-go-round 
on this safety work and get on the train which will take 
us forward, and eliminate these accidents which we have 
which have caused so much misiery and loss of time and 
expense to our employees. 


Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Sherman. We regret that 


this meeting conflicts with the safety meeting for the. 


Southern Piedmont Safety Council, held in Concord this 
evening. This meeting was set before we knew that and 
it was not advisable to change; but Mr. Sherman’s talk 
to us on this subject has filled in this vacancy on safety 
work, 


The meeting is now adiourned. 


The meeting adjourned at 10:20 o'clock p. m., Friday, 
April 15, 1938. | 
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Fashion Show At A. C. M. A. Meeting 


As a feature of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association meeting at the Bon Air Hotel, Augusta, Ga.., 
Thursday, April 28th, the Cotton-Textile Institute pre- 
sented the fashion show which is now on tour through 
the South. The first of these shows was given at Char- 
lotte, N. C., recently in the local Armory as the high- 
light of the opening night of the House and Home Ex- 
position under the sponsorship of the Charlotte Observer. 


Under the direction of Miss Catherine Cleveland, con- 
sumer consultant of the Institute’s staff, these fashion 
shows patterned after the Institute exhibit staged at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, earlier in the 
year, which attracted nation-wide attention, are designed 
to illustrate the high-style acceptance of summer cottons. 


In the fashion shows throughout the South, local 
society girls, as well as attractive mill operatives, are be- 
ing alternately employed as manikins with a resultant 
stimulus to public interest in the presentations. On the 
basis of attendance figures at the first three showings, it 
is estimated that close to 50,000 people will have seen the 
Institute fashion presentation before its return to New 
York the latter part of May. 
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Following the Augusta show, others are scheduled on 
May 3rd at Birmingham, Ala., under the auspices of the 
women’s organization of the Independent Presbyterian 
Church; on May 7th at Dallas, Texas, in the Crystal 
Ball Room of the Baker Hotel, under the auspices of a 
joint committee composed of top officials of local depart- 
ment stores, wholesale dry goods firms and cotton textile 
mills; on May 12th at the annual Cotton Carnival at 
Memphis, Tenn.: on-May 19th at Washington, D. C., at 
the cotton ball of the South Carolina Society in the 
Wardman Park Hotel; and on May 24th at Lynchburg, 
Va., where a special presentation has been arranged for 
students attending the several fashioriable girls’ schools 
and colleges in that locality. 

Indicative of the interest in the shows, the plans of the 
Dallas arrangements committee are typical. Early plans 
based on the probable attendance of 1200 had to be 


greatly expanded when the Texas Retail Dry Goods Asso- 


ciation decided to hold its’ State-wide meeting at Dallas 
on May 6th and 7th for the particular purpose of schedul- 
ing the Institute fashion presentation as a part of its 
program. ‘These proceedings are to be broadcast from a 
Dallas radio station with Governor Allred and other State 


officials expected to participate in the program. 
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WANTED 


A Sales Manager for the Southern 
States 


Must have experience in promoting 
sales of textile machinery and have 
a wide acquaintance with execu- 
tives of Southern mills. Write giv- 
ing experience. Address ‘‘TEC,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


FOR SALE—30 ft. steel tower, for 30.000 
gal. wooden tank, with steel ladder. 
C. C. Coddington, Inc., P. O. Box No. 
568. Charlotte, N. C. 


FLOWERS — Large Type Chrysanthe- 
mums—White, Yellow, Pink, Bronze, 
Lavender, Cream, Honey Dew, Flesh, 
Ball Yellow, Ball Cream, Black Hawk 
Red, Tinted—25 plants, $1.35; 60, $2.65. 
All colors, button type, 20 plants, $1.00. 
Silver Floral Garden, Cuthbert, Ga. 


BARRETT | 
| ROOFING | 
Specification 


DAUGHTRY 


SHEET METAL CO. 
1109 E. Trade Charlotte 
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epartment 


| 


PAUL B. EATON 
PATENT ATTORNEY 
1408 Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N, C. 
514 Munsey Bidg. 
Washington, D. C. 
Former Member Examining Corps 
U. S. Patent Office | 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS — Large_ yellow. 
bronze, ball white, cream white, $1; 
15 small pink, white, button yellow, 
$1.90. Miss. Maggie Luper, Sharpsburg, 


MILLION treated genuine Porto Rica 
Sweet Potato Plants, beine shipping 
April 15, $1.50 per thousand delivered 
by mail. Collect. express in five to 10 
thousand lots or more, $1.00 thousand. 
Genuine Louisiana plants, 25 cents per 
thousand hicher. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Tomato Plants also. South Caro- 
lina Plant & Seed Co., Conway, S. C. 


WANTED AT ONCE 
Mechanic 28 to 38 vears of age, 
thoroughly trained in the erection 
and overhauling of Spinning ¢& 
Frames. Excellent references of 
moralitv and technical capability 
required. Write giving full partic- 
ulars and references. Address ‘*23- 
care Textile Bulletin. 


~ 


THE MOST MODERN EQUIPMENT FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The Bahnson Humiduct 


For Humidif ying—Heating—Ventilating—Air Con 


i 
72 


ditioning 


ALL IN ONE UNIT 


Air Conditioning in industry is growing in importance because of its effect on 
people, products and profits. It must be considered as one of the 
essential tools of modern plant operation. 

THE BAHNSON COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
SALES ENGINEERS: 


D. P. STIMSON I L. BROWN 


Ss. C. STIMSON 886 Drewry St. N.E. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


FPF. S. FRAMBACH D D. SMITH 
703 Embree Crescent 906 W. Lovell 8t. 
Westfield. N. J. Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Fiber Identity Should 
Distinguish “Rayon” and 
“Rayon Waste,” Is View 


If in the move toward identifica- 
tion of the various elements going 
into woolen and worsted fabrics be- 


comes a reality, and this is meant to 
be a guide to the value of the raw 
materials and not just assistance for 
the wool growers, there should be 
differentiation made between the use 
oi rayon staple fiber, was an opinion 
heard recently in the market. 
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There is the argument that there 
should be a distinction among wool 
fibers between “‘virgin’’ wool and re- 
worked wool. While there is not an 
exact parallel in the case of rayon 
waste and rayon staple fiber, still the 
fact that the former is garnetted 
should be a reason why rayon waste 
should be distinguished from rayon 
staple fiber. | 

As it is if the present ideas on 
identification and labeling are in 
force the only descriptive term that 
need be used is “rayon.” This is 
the case so far as the Federal Trade 
Commission rayon rules are concern- 
ed and it probably will be the case 
so far as rules for the woolen and 
worsted industry are concerned. 

It is admitted that processed rayon 
waste may be perfectly satisfactory 
for some cloths and serve the purpose 
as well as rayon staple fiber. How- 
ever, for other fabrics the difference 
in staple lengths and the fact that 
old fabrics, fabric clippings, etc., are 
garnetted and used would make a 
world of difference in thé service of 
these cloths. 

If there is to be distinction in the 
regulations between various fibers 
and since the consumer impression of 
“rayon” is going to be made by the 
service given by fabrics identified as 
containing “rayon,” it is argued that 


that which is called “rayon” should 


be rayon and not rayon waste or re- 
worked rayon. 


Old British Wool Concern 
Dissolves After 120 Years 


Leeds, Eng—The woolen manu- 
facturing firm of M. Oldroyd & Sons, 
originally founded in 1818, is to be 
dissolved, it was reported recently. 

In voting for voluntary dissolution 
of the company’s affairs, sharehold- 
ers revealed that liabilities are ex- 
pect to reach £212,346, while assets 
are estimated at £116,407. The firm 
was one of the largest woolen manu- 
facturers in Britain, employing be- 
tween 1,500 and 2,000. 


Amer. Bemberg Issues 
Educational Chart 


American Bemberg Corporation is 
issuing a new educational display 
showing representative Bemberg ray- 
on fabrics and a large chart illustrat- 
ing the process. 

The chart may be folded into two 
without harming it and may be used 
flat. The top section has swatches of 
a wide range of fabrics from linings 
and lingerie fabrics to high style eve- 
nning fabrics. Nets and other dra- 
pery fabrics are also swatched. 
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SELLING AGENTS for } 


SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard St. 
New York 


330 West Adams Street, Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Neisler Mills Co., Inc. 
Selling Agents 


66-68 Worth St. New York 


Domestic 
MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 
10-12 Thomas St. New York 


Export § 


; Wellington, Sears Co. ; 


New Orleans San Francisco 


Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 


93 Franklin St... Boston 65 Worth St., New York 
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~ Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—Cotton goods trading further quieted 
down last week and sales failed to equal present drasti- 
cally limited production. 

Prices on both print cloths and sheetings showed a 
slightly softer tone with decline of 4% of a cent made on 
some constructions. Orders were largely for immediate 
requirements. Carded broadcloths sold well early in the 
week at mostly unsatisfactory prices. Twills were in fair 
demand and combed goods sold moderately. 

' Demand for finished goods also tapered off with most 
orders calling for prompt delivery. Wash goods sales 
were confined to clearances at less than regular prices. 
Cotton clothing fabrics were steadier while towel turn- 
over was aided by favorable weather. . 

Cloth production costs other than raw cotton have in- 
creased considerably in recent years and although there 
has been some reduction during the last few months, mill 
margins are reported to ‘be considerably below manufac- 
turing and selling costs. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reported 41.2 cents for the average wages an hour in the 


cotton goods industry in March against 41.3 in February 


and 39 cents in March, 1937. Average hours worked a 
week in this industry were 31.8 in March against 31.4 in 
February and 39.1 in March, 1937. 

Domestic mills continue to evidence but little interest 
in buying cotton for either prompt or deferred shipment. 
Cotton mill activity slackened further during the last half 
of April, according to trade reports. The daily rate of 
mill activity for April is expected to be a little below that 
for March, and the fewer working days in April than in 
the previous month will further reduce total consumption 
as compared with that for the previous month. 


Print clothe, 27-im., 3% 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s.. 3% 
Gray goods, 38'4-in., 64x60s 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s _. 44 
15% 
Brown sheetings, standard 9% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 
Brown sheeting, 3-yard 
Staple ginghams 10 


J.P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 


Selling Agents 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—During the past week there has 
been an increase in yarn sales in almost all lines. The 
increase has not been spectacular, nor has it been for 
larger orders in most cases, but it is encouraging to the 
sale yarn spinners to see the increase in sales cover such 
a wide variety of yarns. | 

Inquiries for yarns have been reporred in the last two 
weeks in large quantities, and should these inquiries be 
consummated in sales, the spinners can look forward to 
a number of months of steady business, whether or not 
the prices are high enough for a profitable margin. 

There has been quite a general movement of dyed 
yarns for striped lines of goods, outerwear and other 
items, which not only has furnished moderate-sized or- 
ders currently, but is having the effect of helping to sus- 
tain the week-by-week total of delivery specifications. 
This is said to be noticeable in the case of combed yarns 
in which the rate of shipments, while substantially below 
that of last year, has been fairly consistent in recent 
weeks and is said to be improving. | 

Customers are said generally to have remained con- 
servative despite discussions in Washington and else- 
where as to the possible inflationary effect of big-scale 
Federal spending. Local observers feel: it will take some 
time for trade opinion to crystalize in this respect: Mean- 
while, the spinners are more sensitive about their costs, 
though urgently in need of a larger volume of business. 

Business reaching the spinners is not uniformly dis- 
tributed, of course, and some of the yarn mills have found 
it expedient to put back into operation a number of spin- 
dies previously idle, while other mills are now at their 
lowest operating point of the entire movement. This 
applies also to spindle hours. It appears, however, as if 
additional curtailment of spindleage may not be neces- 
sary, though mills in some sections, as in North Carolina, 
are not optimistic at present over restoring cotton textile 
employment in that area in the near future. 


Southern Single Skeins Two-Ply Plush Grade 
14s -- - 261 
Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
368 8s : 18% 

Southern Single Warps 
20% 
10s 18 | 
l4s 
19% Carpet Yarns 
20s Tinged, 5-lb., 8s, 3 and 
30s i. ae Colored strips, 8s, 3 and 
40s | 29% -ply 16% 
White carpets, 8s,’3 and 
Southern Two-Ply Chain 
Warps 
Rc | ig * Part Waste Insulated Yarns 
10s 18% 8s, l-ply . 
12s 8s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 
16s 20 10s, 2, 3 and 4-pl 16 
20s 21 12s, 2-ply ie .. 16% 
24s - 23 16s, 2-ply - 17% 
36s 29 
40s 30 Southern Frame Cones 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins 17% 
26s 
40s 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. |. 


31 W. First Street, Chariotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Since the beginning of our organization in 1919, we 
have traded actively in Southern Cotton Mill stocks 


List your stocks for sale with us 


RS. DICKSON & CO. 


Charlotte 
New York Chicago Richmond Raleigh Columbia 
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A Tribute To Southern Cotton Mill People 


(Continued from Page 8) 


stoic in his philosophy. He thinks things through. This 
does not mean that he is not social or companionable. 
The opposite is true. However, in his training and ances- 
try he has been schooled to do his own thinking and to 
make his own decisions. He will not be rushed or 
crowded. 

The Southern textile worker is still a religious person. 
Practically all of our early settlers were deeply religious. 
Some of the descendants of the early settlers have de- 
flected and become so liberal in their religious life that 
they bear but few earmarks of their early sires and some 
have even rejected religion and gone after philosophies 
and cults and isms that clash with. the fireside philosophy 
which made this nation great. But the South is known 
as the Bible Belt, and no greater exponent of fundamental 
religion is found anywhere than among the Southern 
textile workers. 

In education they are ambitious. Their needs:and de- 
sires have caused educational opportunities to be afforded 
to thousands who might have otherwise been slower in 
securing advantages, and even when secured they would 
not have been so excellent and efficient. | 

The grammar schools and the high schools of the State 
have been crowded with their children eager and anxious 
to improve their minds. The vocational educational op- 
_ portunities of the State have found no group more ready 
or more willing to respond to its opportunities. Each 
year large numbers of the graduates of these high schools 
in mill areas attend college. In North Carolina one high 
school in a mill town furnished a higher percentage of 
. graduates to colleges in the State than any other city or 

county high school. | 

In thinking of this subject of sbatintios we must 
always think of the general picture and how this group 
fits into it. When this is done we believe that perhaps no 
group of people in our Southland has made greater educa- 
tional progress or responded more splendidly to its inspir- 
ation and opportunities. 

Many of the school buildings and educational centers, 
community houses and other educational facilities are the 
result of the needs and the desires of this group of people 
for intellectual progress. 

As we have said before, this Southern mill worker is 
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religious, and this fact is evidenced by the great number 
of churches scattered throughout the area, and most 
emphatically by the attendance at the services. Funda- 
mental religion is taught and preached in these churches. 
The average textile worker has no patience with the new- 
fangled doctrines. He is a firm believer in the Bible as it 
is written. He believes in Heaven and Hell and the res- 
urrection of the body and life everlasting. The Ten 
Commandments are as real and necessary today as they 
were when they were delivered. Such a religion is a 
safety valve to any man or group or society, particularly 
now with so many clashing philosophies. 

Perhaps I should not leave this discussion without a 
reference to the economic attitude of this man. 

So much has been said about wages and hours and 
too often discrediting references have been made to the 
Southern textile mill worker. 

This group is the average of all groups. It carries the 
typical classes of humanity. It has a high group of 
thrifty people who are good managers and save and 
accumulate. It has a middle group who work and spend 
and who do not save nor do they often get destitute 
except in such rigorous tinies as these when all people 
are suffering from depressing economic conditions. 

There is a third group of ne’er-do-wells, bad managers, 
and irresponsible, who are often in trouble. The average 
is not different from other people. It is humanity ex- 
pressing itself in the law of averages. | 
-In Rhyne’s study of Southern mill workers he found . 


that in the group which he studied 30 per cent of the 


wage earners either owned their homes or rented dwell- 
ings not owned by the mill. He also found in the same 
study twelve and two-tenths per cent of the families 
studied owned their homes, and stated that this is as 
high a percentage of home-owners as would ordinarily be 
found among workers.in any of the well-established in- 
dustries. 

This study was published in 1930. It is quite probable 
that the percentage of home ownership has increased since 
that time. | 

The Southern textile worker, viewed from every angle, 
is seen to be a spléndid citizen of equal rank with the 
great divisions of society which make up the social and 
economic South. Only those who would exploit him for 
political or financial profit attempt to drag him as a for- 
gotten and depressed character before the public. I ad- 


PRECISION BOBBINS 


Uniform in Quality 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


NASHUA 


Uniform in Size 


Uniform in Finish. 


NEW HAMPSH 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE-D.C.RAGAN HIGH POINT N.C. 
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mire the harmonious nature of his life. While he is 
determined, strong-willed and vigorous in the defense of 
right, I believe there is no more harmonious group of peo- 
ple in America than will be found in the cotton mill vil- 
lages of the South. 

There is not, and’ will not be, any class controversy be- 
tween the Southern cotton mill worker and the Southern 
cotton mill executive. We are born of the same stock, 
we speak the same language and worship the same God. 

In paying this tribute to the Southern textile worker 
there are others who could do so better than I, insofar as 
words and phrases are concerned, but I know of no one 
who could be more sincere in this effort than I am. 

I started my business life as a mill worker and still 
regard myself a mill worker. I have worked and associ- 
ated with these people for most of my industrial life. | 
know them, the genuineness of their character, the no-. 
bility of their purposes, their fidelity to this industry. : 

I expect to devote the rest of my life serving with 
them to make our South a good place in which to live 
and to help them preserve its traditions and to hand these 
traditions on to the next generation unsullied and untar- 
nished by strange and foreign ideals and principles. 


Attempt to Steal Cloth Is Foiled by Young Boys 


Gaffney, S. C.—Sheriff R. B. Bryant reported an at- 
tempt to steal a quantity of cloth from the Musgrove 
Mill April 21st was blocked by several little boys who 
saw someone raise a window of the weaving department 
and enter the building. A number of bolts of cloth had 
been taken from the looms and one bundle had been 
thrown clear o fthe building when the thieves were fright- 
ened away, officers said. 

An investigation was started by county police and City 
Police Chief Julian Wright who were called to the scene. 
The mill was not in operation at the time and, appar- 
ently, the marauders had planned to remove the cloth 
through the window to a truck or automobile, police said. 


New Orleans, La.—The American cotton shippers con- 
vention April 30th urged a long-range cotton program 
which would include immediate downward revision of the 
tariff and abolishment of price-pegging. 

Other basic principles in the program include: 

Adequate income, approaching as closely as possible 
to parity income, should be provided for farmers through 
tariff compensating payments. 

Funds paid producers should be proided in some form 
other than processing taxes. 

Research and governmental aid in co-ordinating efforts 
for the discovery of new and additional uses for cotton 
and cotton-seed. 

The association adopted resolutions to continue its 
support of the reciprocal trade agreement policy and to 
oppose any increase in present freight rates on cotton. 

Harmon Whittington of Houston, Texas, was elected 
president to succeed A. E. White of St. Louis, Mo. 

Other officers chosen were: Marc Anthony of Dallas, 
Texas, first vice-president; D. W. Brook of Memphis, 
Tenn., treasurer; and R. C. Dickenson of Memphis, vice- 
president and secretary. 
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Important Factor in 


seyco Sizing 


(Pronounced ‘'Si-Co"’) 


Anything in great demand. has a host of imitators—including 
SEYCO. Since you can get the real thing why not do so? By 
using the finest materials, from various parts of the world ana 
scientifically compounding. them, we can furnish a sizing that 
won't turn rancid, damage fibers or give trouble in storage, dyeing, 
bleaching and finishing. Thus controled quality, uniformity and 


dependability! 
Warp Ask for Demonstration! 

Pe ci Our well equipped chemical staff directed 
Shuttle by Dr. Seydel, a renowned chemist (honored 
Dressing by American Chemical Society as Councillor, 
Penetrants. etc.) will help you with your Sizing and 
Alkalis Finishing problems 


“A company t known by the tustomers it keeps. 


Seydel-Woolley & Co. 


748-R.ce St., ATLANTA, GA 


BALL, ROLLER ano 
THRUST BEARINGS 


EVERY LOAD 

SPEED ano DUTY 

WRITE FOR CATALOG 


NORMA-HOFFMANN 


BEARINGS CORPN. STAMFORD CONN. US. A 


PRECISION 


More than Salesmen 


distin- 
under- 
on sound experi- 


Victor representatives are 
guished by their complete 
standing of spinning problems, based 
ence, 


out some 


Try 
competent Victor man near you. 


of your troubles on them. There's a 


Write, wire, telephone. 
VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. 
P. O. Box 1318 


1733 Inverness Ave., N. E. 173 W. Franklin Ave. 


Atlanta, Ga. Gastonia, N. C. 
Tel.—Vernon 2330 Tel.—247 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEX TILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., 
Ligon, Greenville, S. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., THE, 2840 Archer Ave., eee Ill. Sou. 
Sales Offices: Georgia—Atlanta, Acme Steel Co of Ga., Inc., 603 
Stewart Ave.; F. H. Webb, Mer., 1281 Oxford Rd., N. E.; C. A. 
Carrell, 2135 Cascade Rd., S. W. North Carolina—-Charlotte, F. 
G. German, 1617 Beverly Drive. South Carolina—Greenville, 

R. Easley, 107 Manly St. Tennessee—Signal Mountain, W. 
Polley, 802 James Bivd. Florida—Orlando, R. N. Sillars, 605 BE. 
Gore Ave. Louisiana—New Orleans, J. C. Brill, 618 Gravier St. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou Branches, 914 Johnston 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; 905 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8S. C.; 
390 S. Second St., Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., oitiwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bldg.. Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti- 
more; Md., Lexington Bldg., A. T. Jacobson, Mer.; Birmingham, 
Ala., Webb Crawford Bidg., John J. Greagan, Mgr.; Charlotte, 
N. C., Johnston Bidg., William Parker, Mer.; Chattanoo a, 
Tenn., Tennessee Electric Power Bldg., D. Ss. Kerr, Mgr.; Cin- 
cinnati, O., First National Bank Bidg., W. G. May, Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex., Santa Fe Bidg., E. W. Burbank, ‘Mer.: Houston, Tex., a 
Bldg., P. Ribble, Mer.; New Orleans, La., Canal Bank ‘Bldg 
F. W. gg Mer.; Richmond, Va., Electric G 
Crosby, Mer.; St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Blidg., C. L. 
Orth, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Bidg., Ear! 
R. Hury, Mgr.; Tampa, Fla., 415 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, 
Mer.; Tulsa, Okla., 18 North ya St., D. M. McCargar, Mgr.; 
Washington, D. C., Southern Bidg., -Hood, Mer. 


ALROSE CHEMICAL CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Rep., A. M. 
Burt, 1700 N. Elm St., Greensboro, N. C. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., Detroit, 
Court Square Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; 1211 Commercial Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Rooms 716-19 101 Marietta St. Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga.; 846 Baronne St., New Orleans, La.; 1005-6 Amer- 
ican Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio; 619 Mercantile Bldg., Dallas, Tex.; 
261 Petroleum Bldg., 1314 Texas Ave., Houston, Tex.; 310 Mutual 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo.; 620 5. 5th St., Architects & Bldrs. 
Exhibit Bidg., Louisville, Ky.; 1433 Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; 7 North 6th St., Richmond, Va. 


AMERICAN CASABLANCAS CORP., Johnston Bidg., Char- 
_lotte, N. C. Warehouse, 1000 W. Morehead St. F. Casablancas 
and J. Casablancas, Executives; J. Rabasa, Technical Expert. 


AMERICAN COOLAIR CORP., Jacksonville, Fla. J. E. eo 
Jr., secretary -treasurer. Factory ventilating engineer, Clark 
Trimble, 205 Cottage Place, Charlotte, N. C 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 822 W. More- 
head St., Charlotte, N. C.; Hugh Puckett, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


AMERICAN. PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. 1. Sou. Rep., 
Ernest F. Culbreath, P. O. Box 11, Charoltte, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Division). 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 
T. L. Hill 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc., Providence, R. I. Frank 
WwW. Johnson, Sou. Megr., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Kobert E. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, 8S. o3 Harold T. Buck, 1615 
12th St., Columbus, Ga.; -'W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala.; D. Floyd Burns, Jr., Box 198, Durham, N, C. 


ASHWORTH 6ROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., S. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. Suc- 
ceeded by Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Atlanta Division. (See this 
company’s listing.) 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C. North and South 
Carolina Kep., 5. C. Stimson, Winston- Salem, N. C. Sou. Rep., 
Brown, 886 Drewery St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. Northern Rep.., 
F. S. Frambach, 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield, N. J. Western 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 906 W. Lovell St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Ernest 
t Culbreth, 602 Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Her- 
«rt Booth, Claridge Manor Apt., Birmingham, Al.a 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., 
vicKee Ave. Greenville, 8S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


CHARLES BOND CO., 617 Arch SBSt., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Keps., Harold C. Smith, Greenville, S. C.; Harold C. Smith, Jr.. 
Hreenville, S. C.; John C. Turner, P. O. Box 1344, Atlanta, Ga. 


Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L. 8B. 


Mich. Sou. Offices: 


Providence, R. Ll. Southern 


Rockford, ll. Sou. Office, 31 W 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CoO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mgr., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, 
Young, 1216 Kenilworth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson. 
303 Hill St.. LaGrange. Ga 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Goasett Ride Greenville S C.. William J. Moore. 
Woodside Bidg,, Greenville, S. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, ne to Russell A. Sin- 
gleton Co., Inc., Dallas, Tex. 


BUTTERWORTH @ SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Rep., J. H. Zahn, Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N.C. 


CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St:, New York City. 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, Pp. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N .C.; A. Max Browning, 
Hillsboro, N. C. 7 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C 


cn CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton sae og 
Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, lowa. Luther Knowles, Sou. Agt., 
Box 127, Telephone 2- 2486, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Grady 
Gilbert, Telephone 1132, Concord, N, C.; Clinton Sales Co., Inc., 
W. T. Smith, 2 Morgan Bidg., Greenville, 5. C.; Lee Gilbert, Box 
481, Tel. 2913, Spartanburg, S. C.; A. C. Boyd, 1071 Bellevue 
Drive, N. E., Tel. Hemlock 7055, Atlanta, Ga.; Dana H. Alexan- 
der (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Birmingham, Ala. Stocks 
carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte; Consoli- 
dated Brokerage Co., Greenville, S .C.; Atlanta Service Ware- 
house, Atlanta. 


New York City 


COOLING & AIR CONDITIONING CORP. 
St., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Marlow, Mer.; 
boro, N, C., A. B. Wason, Mer. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, Southern Tape Agent: Byrd 
Miller, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. Roll Agents: Dixie 
Roller Shop, Rockingham, N. C.; A. J. Whittemore & Sons, 
Burlington, N. C.; Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga.; Morrow 
Roller Shop, Albemarle, Greenville Roll & Leather Co., 


Greenville, 8S. C., Take Up Roll Agent: M. Bradford Hodges, 
Box 762, Atlanta, Ga. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. 
John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, 8. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


THE, 101 Marietta 
708 Guilford Bldg., Greens- 


Boston, Mass. Sou. Office. 


Rep., 
Chas. 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, 


145 Lyman St., 
Sou. Rep., L. B. Denison, Genl. 


Mer. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, S. C., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


DRAKE CORP., Norfolk, Va. 


‘Asheville, N. Cc. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., B. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 


St., 5. W., Atalnta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, 8. C., 
Clare H. Draper, Jr 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS &@ CO., Inc., E. 
cals Dept., Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Div, 
John L. Dabbs, Sou. Sales Mer.; 


Organic Chemi- 
"Wilmington, Del. 
Newman, Asst. Sou, Sales 


Megr.; J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer.; E. P. Davidson, 
Asst. Mer. Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 414 S. Church § 8t., 
Charlotte, N. C. Reps., C. H. Asbury, H. B. Constable, J. P. 


Franklin, J. F. Gardner, L. E. Green, M.D. Haney, W. R. Ivey, 
S. A. Pettus, A. -W. Picken, N. R. Vieira, Charlotte Office; J. T. 
McGregor, Jr., James A. Kidd, 1035 Jefferson Standard Bidg., 
Greensboro, N. C.; John L, Dabbs, Jr., G. H. Boyd, 804 Provident 
Bidg.., Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, T. R. Johnson, Green- 
ille, Ss. C.3 Crayton, Adam Fisher, Howard. 
ai Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, New- 
nan, Ga. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., E. |., Grasselli Chemicals 
Dept... Wilmington, Del. Howard J. Smith, Dist. Sales Mer.., 
F. Hummel, Salesman, 414 S. Church St., Charlotte, N. C, 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., E. |., Rayon Div., F. H 


N. C. Ace- 
Char- 


Coker, Dist. Sales Mer., 
tate Div., J. J. 
lotte, N. C. 


414 S. Church 


Charlotte, 
Cook, Dist. Sales Mer., 


414 S. Church St., 


A 
¥ 
t i 
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The WwW 


‘“hemicals Dept., Wilmington. Del. R. M. Levy. Dist 
Ver... 302 W First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


EATON, PAUL &8., 213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. N C 


* 
Saler 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte 
N. C., S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. — 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. 
JIohnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Sou. Office. %13 


FRANKLIN MACHINE CO.. 44 Croae St Prividence R 


FRANKLIN PROCESS co., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants 


Jreenville. S C.. and Chattanooga. Tenn 
FREDERICK IRON & STEEL CO., THE, Frederick, Md. 
Sou. Reps., R. L. Selby, Piedmont Engineering Co., Charlotte, 


N. C.: Boiler Equipment Service Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. 
Cc. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer. Reps., J. W. Lassiter, F. W. Rea- 
gan, E. H. Chapman, Charoltte, N. C.; J. C. Borden, Grace 
American Bidg.. Richmond, Va.; D. H. R. Wiggs, Wainwright 
Bldg., Norfolk, Va.; W. A. Counts, Law & Commerce Bldg., 
Bluefield, W. Va.: H. C. Moshell, Peoples Bank Bldg., Charles- 
ton, 8S. C.; W. Black, Greenville, S. C.; H. G. Thompson, 
Bristol, Tenn. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Blvd., Charlotte, NW. C.. 
B. A. Stigen, Mgr. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga., E .H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.; 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mer.; Charlotte, N. C., E. P. 
Coles, Mer.; Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mgr.; Houston. 
Tex., E..M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mers.; Oklahoma City, Okla., F. 
D. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- 
ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mer.; Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. Mc- 
Mer.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.; Knoxville, 

B. E. B. Myrick, 


De 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank EB. Keener, 187 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, 
Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. . Sou. Reps., Gastonia, 
N. C., W..G. Hamner; Greenville, S. C., W. J. Hoore, Ralph 
Gossett: Dallas, Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., THE, Akron, O. Sou. 
Offices and Reps., W. C. Killick, 209-11 E. 7th St., Charlotte, N, 
C.: W. Reynolds Barker, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
C. O. Roome, 600-6 N. Carrollton Ave., New Orleans, La.; J. H. 
Neiberding, 1128 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; W. R. Burtle, 3rd 
and Guthrie, Louisville, Ky.; R. G. Abbott, Allen and Broad Sts., 
Richmond, Va.; BE. A. Filley and R. B. Warren, 214 Spring St., 
N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; J. L. Sinclair, 700 8. 21st St., Birmingham, 
Ala.;: Atlanta Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Battey Machinery Co., 
Rome, Ga.; Bluefield Supply Co., Bluefield, W. Va.; Gastonia Mill 
Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Knoxville Belting & Supply Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Laurel Mach. & Fdry. Co., Laurel, Miss.; Or- 
lando Armature Works, Orlando, Fla.; McComb Supply Co., Har- 
lan, Ky., and Jellico, Tenn.; Mills & Lupton Supply Co,, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; Mississipp!. Fdry. & Mach. Co., Jackson, Miss.; 
Moore-Handley Hdwe. Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Morgan's, Inc., 
Savannah, Ga.; Mulberry Supply Co., Mulberry, Fla.; C. T. Pat- 
terson Co., Inc., New Orleans, La.; Pensacola Tool & Supply 
Corp., Pensacola, Fla.; 1. W. Philips ,Tampa, Fila.; Pye-Barker 
Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Ralley Milam Hdwe. Co., Miami, Fla., 
Sullivan Hdwe. Co., Anderson, 8S. C.; Superior [ron Works & 
Supply Co., Shreveport, La.; Taylor Iron Works & Supply Co., 
Macon, Ga.; 
Supply Co., Norfolk, Va., Columbia, 8S. C., Asheville, N. C 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 8. C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE- 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta. 
Ga.—A. M. Wright. Greenville, S. C.; T. C. Scaffe, Spartanburg, 
Ss. C.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Char. 
lotte, N. C., G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; New 
York. N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; New Orleans, La.: Houston. 
Tex.; Loutsville. Ky.; Toledo, O. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Sou. Megr., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, gga agate S. C. Sales 
Reps., Tally W. Piper, Box 534, Fairfax, Ala., . R. Sargent, 
Greenville, S. C 


H & 8 AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. 
offices. 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., 
Atlanta Ga.. J. C. Martin, Agt.; Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. 
C.. Blmer J. McVey, Mer.; Fritz Sweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller. sales and service representatives. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. Distrib- 
utors—Wurkart-Sehier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Her- 
cules Powder Co., Paper Makers Chemical Div., Atlanta, Ga. 
Warehouses—American Storage and Warehouse Co., 505-513 
‘Cedar St.. Charlotte. N. C.; Textile Warehouse Co., 511-513 
Rhett St.. Greenville, S. C.; South Atlantis Bonded Warehouse 
‘orp. Washington and Macon Sts., Greensboro, N. ©, 

HERMAS MACHINE CO... Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep. (ar: 
Specialty P U Boa 520, Charlotte. N 


HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CoO., Providence, K. lL. Suu. Vistrib 
utors, Udell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Sup- 
ply Co., and Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia 


Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Tidewater 
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Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. Co.. An 

Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, S. 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta. Ga. 
Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Supply 
Co., Greenville, 5S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Sup- 
ply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


HOUGHTON 4 CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia 
Pa, Sou. Sales Mger., W .H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Keps., Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
“qguare Bide SHaltimore. Md. CC 1306 Court Square 
Bldg., Baitimore, Md.,; C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; D .O. Wylie, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; J. J. Reilly, 2855 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45 
Atlanta, Ga., James A. Brittain, 1526 Sutherland Place. Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.; J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St. New 
Orleans, La.; B. E. Dodd, 333 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Boston. M 
Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester. Mass. Sou. Offi 
Plant 244 Forsyth St.. Ss. Atlanta. Ga.; Guv L 
S. W. Rep., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., Mail Route 5, Dallas 
Tex.; J. Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


HUBINGER CO., THE, Keokuk, Iowa. Southeaster al 

ehouse stocks a re i 
enville, S. C., Winston-Salem, N. 


KENNEDY CO., W. A., 814 8S. T 
W. A. Kennedy, Pres. ryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H., Danielson, Conn 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C. Mer. Sou. 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, S. C.; Dan B. Griffin, Southern Sales 
Rep. E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greensboro, N .C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co. 
Gastonia, N. C.;: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.: Sullivan Hdw- 
Co., Anderson. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, S 
C.; Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, S. C.: Carolina Supply Co.. 
Greenville, 8. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Southern 


‘Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co., 


Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Va 
Birmingham, Ala.;: Waters-Garland Co., Loutsville, 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, 0. Sou. Offic : 
side Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Daniel H, Wallace, 
Warehouses, Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou Reps 
Claude B. ler P. 0. Box 1883, Greenville, S. C.; Luke J. Castile 

M. Wallace, 1115 S. 26th 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St - 
Pa. Sou. Rep., A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Bor 1088" Charlene, 


McLEOD, INC., WILLIAM, 33 Elm St.. F 
Rep, Mawatd Bakth, Ashebors. H.C. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave.. New Y¥ 
Taylor R. Durham, First Nationa] Bank Bide. Chee: 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO., 8 Laurel St.. H 
E. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, 
land, P. O. Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 


MOCCASIN BUSHING CO., Chattanooga. Te : 
Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. roe aie dco 
Shelby, N. C.; Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.: 
Thurston Co., Richmond, Va.: Ferebee-Johnson Co. 
Lynchburg, Va.; Knoxville Beiting Co., Knoxville Tenn : Miss. 
Foundry & Mch. Co., Jackson, Miss.; Corinth Machine Co Cor- 
inth, Miss.; Industrial Supplies Co., LaGrange, Ga 7 Phili 8 
Hdw. & Supply Co., Columbus, Ga.: Macon Supply Co. Fon os 
Ga.; Owen-Richards Co., Birmingham, Ala.: Matthews-Morse 
Sales Co., 909 S. Mint St., Charlotte, N.c. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
Offices and Plant, Cedartown, Ga. Sou. 
town, Ga.; C. E, Elphick, 100 Buist Ave., Greenville. 
RK. B. MacIntyre, care D. G. MacIntyre, Franklinton. N Paul 
Starke, 2026 Eaton Place, Baltimore, Md.; G. H. Small. 226 
Bolling Road, Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga, Tenn | 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. E 
Providence, R. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 31° 
Charlotte, N. C., Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylor, Gaffney, S. C. Sou. 
Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.: Otto Pratt, Gaff 
S. C.; H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atanta, Ga. — 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTT 
Sou. Rep., D. Cc. Ragan, High Point, N a" co., Nashua, N. H 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madi 
City. Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St.., Mase 
lotte, N. C., Spartanburg, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, 8. Cc. 


NORLANDER MACHINE co., N 
Plant, 213 W Long St., Gastonia, N. Mass. 
NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford. Conn 


Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N. C. 
ONYX Ol. & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City N 

Edwin W. Klumph, 2018 Dilworth Road. West, 

Cliff C. Myers, 2131 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte, N. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitcht 
lotte, N. C, Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bide mane.. and Chai 


PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 


| 
4 | 
| 
| 
* 
; | 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| Barksdale Mer.: New Orleans, La.. B. Willard, Mer.; Richmond | 
Va J. W. Hicklin,. Mer.: San Antonio, Tex., I. A. Uhr, Mgr 
| Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Mgr.; Dallas, | 
Kaston. Mer.; Houston. Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident 
and Health, and Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Southeastern Div. Office, 203 Commercial Bidg., Gastonia, N. C. 


THE PURE OIL CO., Industrial Sales Dept., Southeastern 
Division Office, 140 Spring St. S. W., Atlanta, Ga., O. T. Clark, 
Mer. 


RHODE ISLAND TOOL CO. ok R. IL. Sou. Rep., 
Henry Anner, Box 1515, Greenville, 8. 


RHOADS, J. E. & SONS, 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa 
Sou. Reps., L. H. Schwoebel, 864 W. Fifth St., Winston-Salem, 
N. C.; J. W. Mitchell, Box 1589, Greenville, S. C.; A. 8S. Jay, 1600 


S. 2ist St.. Birmingham, Ala.; J. T. Hoffman, 88 Forsyth St., 
S. Wa Atianta, Ga.: Atlanta Store, C. R. Mitchell, Mer., 88 
Forsyth St., S. W., Phone Walnut 5915, Atlanta, Ga. 


ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Greenville, 
S. C., John R. Roy, Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. 
Sou. Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W 
Gayle, Sou. Agent: Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves and Miles A 
Comer, Selling Agents: Greenville, S. C.. H. P. Worth, Selling 
Agent. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J Sou Rep... tHuar- 
old P. Goller. Greenville, S. C.; Alexander W Anderson, 10 Mil- 
ton Ave.; Edgewood, R. L. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, 0. Sou Ware- 
houses: Richmond, 1315 E. Main St.: Savannah, 655 E. Liberty 
St.: Charlotte, 222 W. First St.: Spartanburg, 158 E. Main St.. 
Columbia. 1713 Main St.: Atlanta. 70 Broad St... N W.: Columbus. 
10238 Broadway: Nashville. 711 Church St.: Chattanooga. 26-2 
‘Broad St.: Birmingham. 2016 Third Ave... N.: Mentgwomery. 33 
Commerce St.: Knexville. 314 S. Gay St. Son Reps. F AH 
Steger 227? tet St N R R 
Main St.. Ss C.: W. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main &St.. 
Winston- ‘Salem, R. Moore. 509 Westover Ave . Roanoke, 
Va.: G. N. Jones, 207 St.. Raleigh. N.C. W H Mast- 
hrook. 105 W Iver St. Greensboro. N C.: John Limhach. 7A 
Broad St.. N. W., Atlanta. Ga.; D. S. Shimp. 3 Cummins Station, 
Nashville, Tenn.: © A. King. Apt. 1, 2400 BRarten Ave... Rich- 
mond, Va.; James C. Wilkinson, 230 Bay View Blvd. Portamouth 
Va. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 2490-2620 N Western 
Ave., Chicago. Tll. Sou. Warehouses and Offices. Greensboro. N. 
C., 908 Lakeview St.. Phone 6935. BR Shelten Ren.: Atlanta 
Ga.. 113 Courtland St.. S. E.. A. S. Stephens. Rep.; New Orleans 
La., 700 Tchoupitoulas St., P. E. Odenhahl, Rep. - 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bide... Baltimore, Md. Warehouses’ Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St.. Greenville S €C: Santh 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co.. Greensboro. N. C.: New South 
Express Lines. Columbia. S C.: Terminal Storage Corn... 317. N 
St., Richmond. Va.: Taylor Transfer Co.. 102 Ronsh St... 
Norfolk, Va. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 1716 
Rhodes-Haverty Bide.. Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph. Jr.. Sou. 
Mer., L. A. Dillon Asst. Sou. Mer., 812 Montgomery Bide., Spar- 
tanbure. S. C.: Geo. A. Dean. Reps. W. T. O'Steen, Greenville. 
S. C.: H. F. Taylor. Jr., Monroe, N. C.; John T. Higginhothem: 
H. A. Mitchell, Birmingham, Ala. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Factory, 2100 
W. Allecheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guil- 
ford Bank Blde.. Greensboro, N. C.—C. W. Cain, V. A. Graff: 
Greenville Plant, P. 0. Box 1899. Greenville, S. C.—J. J. Kauf- 
mann. Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and Mer. of Sou. Divisions. H. E. 
Littlejohn, Davis 1... Batson: Atlanta Plant. P. O. Box 1496. At- 
lanta. Ga.—H. Raiford Gaffney, Barney Cole, G. P. Carmichael. 
Ralph Ragan. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Blde., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin. Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St.. Fall 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O., Box 1894, Green- 
ville, S. C.;. D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C. 


STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. Sou. Reps., 
Ruff Hardware Co., 1649 Main St., Columbia, S. C:: Peterson- 
Stewart Fence Constr. Co., 241 S. Liberty St., Spartanburg, S. 
C.: Prince Street Fuel Yard, Prince and Fraser Sts., George- 
town. S. €C.; George E. Cherry, Jr., Pactolus, N. C.; Lewis lL. 
Merritt. P. 0. Box 176, Wilmineton, N. C.; J. B: Hunt & Sons, 
Room 303 Odd Fellows Bidg., Raleigh, N. C.; Durham Builders 
Supply Co., Milton Ave. at Main St., Box 481, Durham, N.C: 
Walter Lawrenson,. 408 Church St., Greensboro, N. C.: Greeg 
Ferring. care R. A. Brand, 203 Latta Arcade, ‘ ‘harlotte. N. Cc: 
John E. Johnson. Box 743, Nashville, Tenn.; Fischer Lime & 
Cement Co., 268 Walnut St., Memphis, Tenn.: National Guard 
Products, Inc., 400 5B. Front St., Memphis, Tenn.: Eustis A. 
Lancaster, Jr.. John Sevier Hotel Bidg., Roan St. at Fonde 
Circle. Johnson City. Tenn.; R. G. Jeffries, 409 W. Clinch. Ave., 
Knoxville, Tenn.: Hibbler-Barnes Co., 700 Block, E. Tenth St.. 
Chattanooga. Tenn.; Cromer & Thornton, Ine., 215 Decatur St.. 
S E.. Atlanta, Ga.; R. W. Didschuneit, 1733 Candler Bidg.. At- 
lanta, Ga.: Jos. F. Gardner Co., 10! Marietta Bide., Atlanta. 
Ga. A. H. McAfee & Son, 363 Hopkins St., 5. W., Atlanta, Ga.-; 
Burum Co.. 661-669 Ninth eh Augusta, Ga.; R. L. Clarke Co.. 
1218 Broadway, Macon, Ga 
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STURTEVANT CoO., B. F., Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Offices, 101 Marietta St. Bldg., Atianta, Ga., C. C. Gray, Mer.; 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk, Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low, W. H. Grose, W. P. Warner, Greensboro, N. C.; W. H. 
Goebel, Roanoke, Va.; A. H. Bamman, Norfolk, Va.; P. H. 
Baker, Spartanburg, S. C.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., 905 S. Main St., East Point, (Atlanta) 
Georgia. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY oe Providence, R. 1. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., 8. C. E. J. 
Eaddy, Sec. and Treas. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. |. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


US BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants 
Greenville, S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn., and Monticello, Ga. Sou. 
Reps., E. Rowell Holt, J. M. Gregg, 208 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. 
Sidney Jordan, Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Sales Mer., 
Monticello, Ga. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO.,, 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. 
Phone 4685, 107 Elm St., Greenville, 8S. C. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT R. I. Sou. 
Factory Reps., J. S. Palmer, 1605 Woodside Nat'l. Bank BDidg., 
Greenville, 5S. C.; L. K. Palmer, 1116 S. 13th St., Birmingham, 
Ala.; T.-€. Roggenkamp. 2738 Alford Ave., Louisville, Ky.; R. R. 
Berry, at. Box 331, Union,°S. C. Sou. Distributors for 
Barreled Sunlight, Standard Bidg. Material Co., Inc., 230 S. 31st 
St., Birmingham, Ala.; Campbell Coal Co., 236- 240 Marietta St., 
N, W.. Atlanta, Ga.; Graves Paint & Glass Co., 1008 Broadway, 
Columbus, Ga.: Morgans, Inc., 111 W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.:; 
Favrot Roofing & Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G, New 
Orleans, La.; Pritchard Pt. & Gl. Co. of Asheville, 77 Patton 
Ave., Asheville, N. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co., 12 W. 6th 
St., Charlotte, N. C.; Shaw Paint & Wlipr. Co., Durham, 
Gate City Paint Co., 110 N. Greene St., Greensboro, N. C.; W. E. 
Merritt Co., Mt. Airy, N. C.; Ideal Paint & Whipr. Co., 115 S. 
Salisbury St.. Raleieh. N. C.: Shaw Paint & Whor. Co. Southern 
Pines, N. C.; Vick Paint Co., 219 W. 5th St.. Winston-Salem, N. 
C.; Atlantic Paint Co., 207 Meeting St., Charleston, S. C.: Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg, S. C.: Chapman Dru 
Co., 516 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.; The Eason-Morgan Co., $1 
2nd Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn.; D. A. Hines, 316 12th St., Lynch- 
burg, Va.; The Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va; 
Bullington Paint Co., Inc., 4th and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.: 
Nelson Hardware Co., 17 Campbell Ave., E.. Roanoke, Va.;: 
Baldwin Supply Co... Beckley, W. Va.; Baldwin Supply Co., Blue- 
field. W. Va.: Baldwin Supply Gui 518 Capitol St.. Charleston, 
W. Va.; Southern Pine Lumber Co.. 104 E. Main St.. Clarksburg. 
W. Va.; tag 7 Hawkins Hdwe. Co., 1028 3rd Ave., Hunting- 
ton. W. V Baldwin Supply Co., Logan, W. Va.: W. A. Wilson 
& Sons, 1409- 25 Main St., Wheeling, W. Va.; Vick Paint & Wall 
Paper Co., 219 E. Commerce St., High Point, N. C.; Hoyng 


Paint & Glass Co., 412 Market St., Parkersburg, W. Va 


VEEDER-ROOT, tInc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office. Room 231 
Ls Washington St., Greenville, S .C., Edwin Howard. Sou. Sales 
gr. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. 
Office and Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, 
Gastonia, N. C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr.. 
Mer., 1783 Inverness Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mer. 


— Inc., 814.5. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy. 
res. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. co., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reps.. 
. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C.; E. V. Wilson, Greenville, 8. Cc. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS. Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office. 
Whitin Bldg.. Charlotte. N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, 
Mers.; 1317 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 


as, Charlotte Office: I. D. _—— and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 
Office. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CoO., Whitinsville. Mass. 
Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, LaFayette, Ga. 


WILLIAMS & SONS, |. B., Dover, N. H. Sales Reps., C. C 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bide., Greenville. Brand. 
203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte. N. Ratford. 188 Wash- 
ington Lane, Concord, N. C. 


WINDLE & CO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. L. 


WOLF, JACQUES CO., Passiac. N. J. 
Bruning, 306 S. C hapman St.. Greensboro, N. C.: . Searell. 
Jefferson Apts., 501 E. 5th Chattanooga, 


WYTHEVILLE WOOLEN MILLS. inc., Wytheville, Va. Sou. 
Reps., Charlotte Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.; Montgomery & 
Crawford Co., Ine., Spartanburg, S. C.; Sullivan Hardware Co. 
Anderson, S. Cc. ; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta. Ga.; Russell A 


Singleton, Jackson, Miss., and Dallas, Tex.; P . 
tile, Greensboro, N. C. roximity Meroan 
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VOGEL Number Five Closets, noted for 
their economy and durability, can be 
made semi-frost proof by using the 
VOGERE, Number One frost proof valve. 
This is a great advantage in mills and 
factories where fires are banked over 
week-ends or for a few days at a time. 
A sudden cold snap will not damage 
the closets in your plant. 


Sold by Plumbers Everywhere 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del. @ St. Louis, Mo. 


EL, Products 


“Clark’s Weave Room 
Calculations” 


By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 


Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. A 
practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calculations for 
the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Fourth Edition) 


By Tuomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chapters on 
Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, $1.25. 


Books That Will Help You With 


Your Problems 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


PLAIN STYLE EADIE EADIE 
MULTIPLE-GROOVE OIL-LUBRICATED 


The DIAMOND FINISH people make all three 
types of twister rings. Their recommendations 
to you are unbiased — based upon experience 


with all types, and upon the rights to make any | 


of them for you. 


WHITINSVILLE ("45s 


IAG — RENG CO. 
Makers of Spinning and “Twister R ings since 1873 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette, Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 
By D. A. ToMPxKINsS 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elementary text 
book for the use of textile schools and home study. Illus- 
trated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


**Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wa. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing which 
constitutes the day’s work of the average mill dyer. Price, 
$1.50. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 
A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, $1.00. 
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